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A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF GENERAL ANDREW 
PORTER. 


BY WILLIAM A. PORTER. 


Robert Porter emigrated to America from Ireland, in the 
year 1720. He came from what is known as the Isle of Bert, 
which is distant about nine miles from the city of London- 
derry. The ruins of the dwelling which his father occupied 
may yet be seen. The original farm has been divided into 
several parts, and continues to be occupied and cultivated 
by those of the same family. It is a bold and picturesque 
country, and a fit place for the rearing of men of energy and 
decision. 

He landed at Londonderry, New Hampshire, and soon 
afterwards purchased and settled on a farm in what is now 
Worcester Township, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, 
about four miles distant from Norristown. He occupied this 
farm until the day of his death, which took place on the 14th 
of July, 1770, in the seventy-second year of his age. The 
records of the church show that in 1741 he was an Elder of the 
Norriton Presbyterian Church. He reared a large family— 
nine sons and five daughters. Some of his sons moved west- 
ward and southward. Those who stayed and those who 
went, became generally farmers or tradesmen. 
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The most successful and prominent of his sons was Andrew, 
born on his father’s farm on the 24th of September, 1743. 
The only correct sketch of his life, and that a very meagre 
one, was given to the public in 1824 by Mr. Thomas J. Rogers 
in his American Biographical Dictionary. The dates and 
facts mentioned in this sketch have been generally accepted 
as correct by all branches of General Porter’s family, and I 
will give the substance of it here, before proceeding to add 
some facts not heretofore published. 

It seems that the boy had shown a taste for reading the 
few books he could procure. At the age of eighteen or nine- 
teen, his father had determined on his learning the trade of 
a carpenter with an elder brother; but, after a few months’ 
trial, he was declared to be too fond of books and of figures, 
and too little disposed to work, to be useful as an appren- 
tice. About this period of his life, an incident occurred 
which gave a direction to his future pursuits. He had 
discovered a taste for mathematics, and had read a few 
books in that branch of science, in which he was directed 
by an Irish gentleman, named Patrick Mennon, whom he 
occasionally met, and who taught a school some twelve or 
fifteen miles from Mr. Porter’s residence. Seeing in these 
books the draft of a sundial, and learning the principles on 
which it was constructed, he conceived the idea of making 
one for himself. He started off to a soapstone quarry on 
the banks of the river Schuylkill near Spring Mill, and 
having selected a suitable stone, carried it to his father’s 
residence, a distance of eight or ten miles, where, his brothers 
being absent, he reduced the stone to a proper size and shape 
by the use of their saws, planes, and chisels. In this opera- 
tion, he spoiled the tools. The dial was finished, but on the 
return of liis brothers, he was banished from the shop. His 
father then endeavored to confine him to the business of 
farming. This too failed, and believing that his aversion to 
labor and his fondness for books were such that he would 
never be successful as a farmer or mechanic, the father deter- 
mined on fitting him for the occupation of a country school 
master. The boy was sent for a short time to Mr. Mennon’s 
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school, during which he made rapid improvement, especially 
in mathematics, and then opened a small school in the neigh- 
borhood of his father’s residence. 

Learning that Dr. David Rittenhouse was spending some 
time at his farm near Norristown, young Porter paid him a 
visit for the purpose of borrowing some work on conic sec- 
tions. The Doctor inquired whether he had ever had any 
mathematical instruction, from whom, and for what period 
of time, and finding that he had received but a few months’ 
tuition, told him he could not comprehend the work which 
he wished to borrow. The young mathematician, however, 
insisted that he was prepared to enter on the subject, and a 
longer conversation ensued, which so satisfied the Doctor of 
the extent of the boy’s knowledge, that he advised him not 
to bury himself in the country, but to proceed to Philadelphia 
and to open there a mathematical school. 

In the spring of 1767, he removed to Philadelphia and took 
charge of an English and mathematical school, which he con- 
ducted with much reputation until the spring of 1776, when 
at his country’s call, he bade farewell to these peaceful avoca- 
tions to enter into her service. During his residence in 
Philadelphia, he had made much progress in his mathemati- 
cal studies, and had become an accurate astronomer. 

On the 19th of June, 1776, he was commissioned by Con- 
gress a captain of marines, and ordered on board the frigate 
Effingham. At this time, his school contained about one 
hundred scholars and enabled him to support comfortably a 
family of five children who had recently lost their mother ; 
but all considerations of family and self seem to have been lost 
in the cause of his country. Not finding among the marines 
an opportunity of rendering the service he desired, he was 
shortly after transferred to the artillery; a corps in which, 
from his previous studies, he was qualified to be more useful. 
He continued to serve as a captain of artillery until the 13th 
of March, 1782, when he was promoted to a majority, to rank 
as such from the 19th of April, 1781. He was subsequently 
promoted successively to the ranks of lieutenant-colonel, 
lieutenant-colonel commandant, and colonel of the fourth or 
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Pennsylvania Regiment of Artillery, which latter station he 
held at the disbanding of the army. 

While in the army, he was personally engaged in the can- 
nonade at Trenton, and in the battles of Princeton, Brandy- 
wine, and Germantown. In the last-mentioned action, nearly 
all of his company were killed or taken prisoners, and in the 
first, he received on the field 1n person, the commendation of 
General Washington for his conduct in the action. In the 
month of April, 1779, he was detached with his company to 
join General James Clinton’s brigade in the operations under 
General Sullivan against the Indians. He left the grand 
park of artillery at Pluckamin on the 6th, and arrived at 
Albany on the 13th, of May, where he joined General Clinton, 
with whom he proceeded to Canajoharie on the Mohawk 
River. From this point, the troops were marched to the 
head of the Otsego Lake. The idea was here originated of 
damming the outlet of the lake to collect a sufficiency of 
water for the conveyance of the troops in boats to Tioga 
point, where they were to join General Sullivan’s army. 
The experiment was tried. The water in the lake was raised 
by stopping the outlet to the height of three feet, and an 
artificial freshet created which answered the purpose, and 
the effect of which on the river was felt as far down as 
Northumberland. The troops arrived safely at Tioga Point, 
joined General Sullivan, and having by the battle of the 29th 
of August and the subsequent destruction of the Indian towns 
and cornfields, accomplished the object of the expedition, the 
artillery rejoined the main army and wintered at Morristown. 

When the siege of Yorktown was determined on, Colonel 
Porter was ordered to proceed to Philadelphia and super- 
intend the laboratory at which the various kinds of ammu- 
nition for that siege were prepared. Ile rentonstrated against 
being thus removed from a station in which he might dis- 
tinguish himself in the field, to the superintendence of what 
was generally considered a mere chemical laboratory. His 
objections were silenced in a letter written to him by the 
Commander-in-chief, in which the latter said: “You gay you 
are desirous of being placed in that situation in which you 
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can render your country the most efficient services. Our 
success depends much on the manner in which our cartridges, 
bombs, and matches are prepared. The eye of science is re- 
quired to superintend their preparation; and if the informa- 
tion of General Knox, who knows you well and intimately, 
is to be depended on, there is no officer in the army better 
qualified than yourself for the station I have assigned you.” 

The grand object for which the American patriots had 
taken up arms having been accomplished by the peace of 
1783, and the army having been disbanded, Colonel Porter 
retired to private life, and to the cultivation of his farm. 
While thus employed, he performed for many of his neighbors 
the offices of executor, trustee, and guardian, and the papers 
and documents which yet remain, show that he discharged 
these trusts with such exactness and fidelity that his acts 
passed without a question. 

The Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania tendered 
to him the Professorship of Mathematics in that Institution, 
which he declined. He was subsequently appointed by the 
Supreme Executive Council of the State, one of the commis- 
sioners for running, by astronomical observations, the lines 
between Pennsylvania and Virginia, and Pennsylvania and 
what is now Ohio. In this business, he was engaged during 
the years 1784, 5,6, and ’7. He shortly after retired to his 
farm in Norristown Township, Montgomery County, within 
a few miles of the place of his nativity, on which he continued 
to reside until the spring of 1809. In the year 1800 he was 
appointed in conjunction with Generals Irvine and Boude to 
settle the controversies of the Pennsylvania claimants in the 
seventeen townships in the county of Luzerne, but resigned 
the situation in the next spring. In the same year he was 
appointed Brigadier-General of the first brigade, second 
division of Pennsylvania Militia; and shortly after, on the 
removal of General Peter Muhlenberg to Philadelphia, he 
was made Major-General of the division. 

In thé month of April, 1809, Governor Snyder selected him 
to fill the office of Surveyor-General of Pennsylvania, which 
situation he held until his decease. He found the office in 
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much disorder, remodeled it, and brought order and system 
out of confusion. 

During the years 1812 and 1813, he declined the situations 
of Brigadier-General in the Army, and Secretary at War ot 
the United States, both of which were offered to him by 
President Madison, believing that his advanced age would 
prevent the execution of the duties of either situation with 
that efficiency which the public good and his own reputation 
required. 

It has been stated in the preceding sketch, that Colonel 
Porter took part in running the boundary line between 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, and also in establishing the 
western boundary of Pennsylvania. The completion of the 
western termination of Mason and Dixon’s Line in 1784 was 
a work of much difficulty, and some of the first men in each 
of the adjoining States were employed in it. Virginia ap- 
pointed the Rev. James Madison, Bishop of Virginia, Rev. 
Robert Andrews, John Page, and Andrew Ellicott, of Mary- 
land. Pennsylvania appointed John Lukens, the Rev. John 
Ewing, D.D., David Rittenhouse, and Thomas Hutchins. 
The Pennsylvania Commissioners say they undertook the 
task from “an anxious desire to gratify the astronomical 
world in the performance of a problem which has never yet 
been attempted in any country, and to prevent the State 
of Pennsylvania from the chance of losing many hundred 
thousands of acres, secured to it by the agreement at Balti- 
more.” Colonel Porter was not one of the commissioners 
appointed for the running of this line. He acted, through- 
out, as commissary ; and as the western end of the line termi- 
nated many miles from any settlement, and as roads through 
that country were then almost unknown, the difficult nature 
of his duties may be estimated. He took part however in 
the scientific work of the commissioners, and the huge calcu- 
lations, apparently from his own astronomical observations, 
which are found among his papers now lying before the 
writer, show the interest he felt in the work. 

The commissioners from Pennsylvania and from Virginia, 
who met in Baltimore in 1779, concluded their labors on the 
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81st of August of that year, hy agreeing “to extend Mason 
and Dixon’s line due west five degrees of longitude, to be 
computed from the River Delaware, for the southern boun- 
dary of Pennsylvania; and that a meridian drawn from the 
western extremity thereof to the northern limit of said State, 
be the western boundary of Pennsylvania forever.” When 
the end of Mason and Dixon’s line had been reached, it was 
marked by setting up an unlettered white-oak post and 
around this post was placed a pyramid of stones, Near by, 
stood two oak trees, in each of which six notches were cut. 
The work of running the western boundary of the State 
commenced at this point. Mr. Rittenhouse and Colonel 
Porter acted as the Commissioners for Pennsylvania. Their 
appointment by the Executive Council, as certified under the 
hand of its President, John Dickinson, and the seal of State, 
ran thus :— 


“In Councm, PatapEeLput1a, May 5ru, 1785. 

“ Council taking into consideration the resignation of Doctor 
John Ewing, the absence of Thomas Hutchins, Esquire, and 
the improbability of the Western Boundary being ascertained 
this year, thereupon, 

* Resolved, That David Rittenhouse and Andrew Porter, 
Esquires, be appointed Commissioners to run and mark the 
Boundary of this Commonwealth from the South West 
corner thereof to the North West corner of the same. 

“And that Andrew Ellicott, Esquire, be appointed a 
Commissioner in conjunction with David Rittenhouse and 
Andrew Porter, Esquires, or either of them, or such other 
Commissioner or Commissioners as may be appointed by 
Councils, to run and mark the Boundary of this Common- 
wealth from the River Ohio where it crosses the same to the 
North West corner of the State.” 


The Commissioners, on the part of Virginia, were Joseph 
Neville and Andrew Ellicott, the latter of whom afterwards 
acted for Pennsylvania north of the Ohio, inasmuch as the 
pretensions of Virginia, north of that river, had ended by 
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her cession of the northwest territory to the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1784, 

Mr. Rittenhouse and Mr. Porter set out together on their 
mission on the 17th of May, 1785. The following journal, 
kept by the latter, has never before appeared in print, and 
has not been referred to in any publication, It shows the 
labor which he devoted to the work, the care with which 
the sidereal observations were made, and the accuracy with 
which the line was fixed and marked. I believe it to be 
true, as a historical fact, that no part of the line has since 
been disputed by the States whose interests were involved 
in the location of it. Those who can take the time to read 
this Journal will be at no loss to account for such a result. 


“ May 17th, 1785. Set out on our journey to determine the 
Western boundary of the State and arrived this evening at 
Wright’s Ferry on the Susquehannah: found the roads ex- 
tremely bad & much out of repair. The soil fertile abound- 
ing with Lime Stone. 384 M. 

18th. Crossed the Susqh. early this morning—a consider- 
able quantity of rain fell last night and continued raining 
the fore part of the day—tarried a few hours in Yorktown— 
arrived this evening in Abotstown. This place consists of 
but a few houses, made of logs and frame. The soil in 
geueral but little inferior to that of Lancaster County. Dist. 
27 miles. 

19th. Crossed the South Mountain at Black Gap; the 
roads much out of repair. The land from Abotstown to the 
mountain is of a slaty kind in genl. & without Lime Stone. 
Arrived this evening at Mr. Crawford’s. 30 miles. 

20th. Left Chambersburgh to the north about four miles, 
passed through Green Castle Town. This place consists of 
upwards of 30 houses. Chiefly built with square logs and 
many of them very genteel—got into the Hagerstown Road 
and near to Green Spring Furnace, came into the Baltimore 
Road. The Lands abound with lime stone. The soil Fertile 
and well timbered. The roads good. Arrived at Mr. Bur- 
gesses, dist. 56 m. 
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21st. Proceeded up the Potomack—the roads hilly but in 
general clear of stone—the lands but indifferent except the 
flats on the River which are but narrow—rained the greater 
part of the day—dist. 27 m. lodged at Mr. Hidricks. 

22nd. The roads and weather much the same as yesterday. 
Arrived at Old Town. The fore axletree of our carriage broke 
coming into the Town. ‘This place consists of about a Dozen 
houses built about } of a mile to the North of the Potomack. 
dist. 20 M. 

23d. Got our carriage repaired. 

24. Rained Hard last night and the forepart of the day 
and raised the waters that empty into the Potomack so as to 
make them impassable. 

25th. Set out on our journey—found some difficulty in 
crossing the narrows—in this place the mountain approaches 
so close to the Potomack as to leave a narrow defile for the 
road which is overflowed in time of freshet. This defile is 
about 60 perches in length. Wills Creek was rapid and deep 
—nothing but asmall canoe to put us over—took our carriage 
to pieces, floated the body over after the canoe. arrived at 
Fort Cumberland. This Town is built in the forks of Wills 
Creek and the Potomack. dist. 15 M. 

26th. This morning broke the hind axletree of our carriage 
at Mr. Guynes about 5 miles dist. from Fort Cumberland— 
fell to work and put a new one in; but not without some 
difficulty for want of proper tools. 

27th. This day found the roads bad beyond description— 
Swampy, rocky & mountainous. Arrived at Mr. Tumblesons. 
dist. 20 miles. 

28. The Roads much the same as yesterday. lodged at 
Mrs. Rices—dist. 20 miles. 

29th. Crossed the large branch of the Youghogana—the 
road continued much the same. few inhabitants on the road 
—bad entertainment. Our carriage broke down near to Genl. 
Washington’s Meadows where he capitulated to the French 
& Indians. Gota sledge and carried our baggage and wagon 
about a mile forward to one Sheppard’s. dist. 18 miles. 

30th. Hired two packers and proceeded to Beesontown 
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dist. 9 M. Here we met with Mr. Ellicott & Col. Neville 


the Virginia Commissioners. 

31st. Arrived at Col. McClury’s. dist. 18 m. 

June 4th. Left Col. McClury’s and encamped this evening 
on the Warrior Fork of Fish Creek about 1} miles from the 
south west Corner of State. dist. 38 M. 

5th. This day Mr. Rittenhouse, Major Armstrong and 
myself reconnoitered the Woods to the Corner and returned 
to Camp. 

6th. Set the axe men to cut the Western Boundary. Esti- 
mated the variation of the needle (1° 50’ East) and proceeded 
to run the meridian—the Virginia Commissioners arrived 
and encamped near us. 

7th. Continued opening the Vista in conjunction with the 
Virginians. Rain. 

8th. Ditto—the weather cloudy with rain. 

June 9th. 


ho’ ” o 7 
Polar Star on Merid. 7.22.22. Alt. 37.45 
Spica Virg. Do. 7.47.55. 
Ye Great Bear 8.12.47. 
Southern Star 8.27.49. 
Libra 9.12.32. 
6 Ursa Min. 9.25.10. 


From the above observations we conclude our Meridian 
55’’ West of North. Equal to 4408 feet in a mile. 

10. We corrected the Meridian, the Transit Instrument 
being two feet too much east. 

11. Continued working at the line. 

12. Moved our Camp about three miles on the head of a 
Run which empties into the Warrior Fork of Rock Fish 
Creek, about 4 mile above the Allam, and found our Camp 
about 4 a mile East of the line. 

15th. Moved our Camp along the dividing Ridge and en- 
camped on a branch of Wheeling Creek about 2 miles East 
of the line, the weather exceedingly warm. 

19. Showers. 


20. We encamped on the Fourth Fork of Wheeling. This 
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day the line was opened to the 10 mile Post Camp 1} miles 
East of ye line. 

2ist. Thunder Gusts last night. the day fair and very 
warm. Moved our Camp 8 or 4 miles down Wheeling. 

22nd. Hard rain and tremendous thunder last night—con- 
tinued raining—the men wrought the after part of the day 
tho: showry. 

23rd. Rain last night. Heavy rain the after part of the 
day. 

24th. Rain last night and Cloudy morning—cleared up 
very warm—moved the Transit and fixed a new post between 
the 11 & 12 miles—planted a small stone 2 feet West of the 
former Transit post which stands between the 9 & 10 miles— 
at the last Transit post where ye Instrument is now fixed the 
line marked by the Surveyor is about 12 feet East of the true 
line. 

25th. A delightful clear morning continued clear and warm 
—planted a thin stone in the line, marked on ye East side 
P. 114 Miles & on the West side V.—moved the Transit In- 
strument and fixed on a Hill forward—and again moved on 
a Hill about } of a mile before the 12 mile; marked a broad 
stone on the East side P. 12, and on the West side V. 

June 26th, Sunday. Clar morning—a Thunder Gust about 
noon and Cloudy the after part of the day. Went to seea 
Strata of Leaves in the Banks of the Wheeling. This Strata 
appears to be forming into a Strata of Coal. 

27. Rain last night—clear warm day, but cool in the even- 
ing—moved the Transit Instrument and planted a post about 
one mile forward. 

28. Moved the Transit Instrument about one mile forward. 
Moved our Camp down the Wheeling about 3 or 4 miles 
to the place where the line crosses s* Creek. The evening 
cool. 

29. Moved the Transit Instrument forward and planted 
the Post on a hill about } of a mile to the South of Wheel- 
ing; planted a stone 2 feet to the West of the Transit post 
marked P. on the East side and V. on y® West. the Hill 
down to Wheeling is steep and long. 
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30th. Made our observations last evening and corrected 
our course. 

July 1st. Moved the transit Instrument to the Hill on the 
north of the South Branch of Wheeling planted a post and 
fixed the Instrument,—took the Altitude of Arctur’. & 6@ 
Ursa min.—Lat. of the place 39°.55’.40”. 

July 2nd. Planted a stone on the South side of the South 
branch of Wheeling marked on the East side P.X.V. & on 
the West side V.—moved our Camp to the north branch of 
Wheeling, brought forward the Transit Instrument & fixed 
the post about y® 18 miles. 

3rd July. Caught a qantity of fine Fish in the Wheeling— 
White & Yellow Pearch, Sturgeon &. Rain last night. 

5th. Began to rain about 7 o’clock this morning. Planted 
a Broad Stone two feet to the West of the Transit post— 
moved the Transit Ins‘. forward and fixed it on a post—a 
very heavy shower about 2 o’clock. 

6th. Moved the Transit Ins‘. forward near the 19 Mile— 
Cloudy sultry morning & showry. Moved the Transit Instru- 
ment near the 20 miles stone P.XX West V and planted a 
post—heavy rain this afternoon—Moved Camp. 

7th. Moved the Transit Instrument, planted a post and 
fixed the Instrument on a very high hill near the 21 mile; 
from this hill we have a very extensive view of the Vista for 
at least 16 or 17 miles back, and a clear view of a number 
of the Transit posts: the Vista has a beautiful appearance 
and as straight as a mathematical line. Moved and fixed 
the Transit Instrument on a Hill about 4 mile forward— 
Moved our Camp near the line about the 22 mile, on the 
waters of middle Wheeling. Very heavy rain towards 
evening. 

8th. Moved and fixed the Transit Instrument on a Hill 
near the 22 miles and planted a stone marked on the East 
side P. and on the West side V. Mr. R. & myself went down 
y® Run to McClains Line—dist. 1 Mile. 

9th. Rain last night—moved the Transit Instrument on a 
high hill the South side of the Little Wheeling. Moved our 
Camp on the north Side of the middle branch of Wheeling— 
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about 24 miles—on a plantation belonging to the heirs of a 
person who was killed by the Indians. The Building were 
all burned. Excellent Timothy pasture—A number of the 
Inhabitants came to our Camp. 

10th. Fixed the Transit Instrument & cut a few trees out 
of the Vista. Planted a stone marked P. on the E. side V. 
on the W. side. Attended this evening at the Instrument to 
make observations, but the sky not being favorable, could 
not see 6 Urs. Min. before it was past the meridian. 

11th. Went forward and planted a stake by Mr. Ritten- 
houses signals on a low hill at 25 miles and 9. Mr. R. came 
forward & we reconnoitered the Country about Two miles 
ahead of the line. 

12th. Moved our Camp about y® 27 Mile—to the East of 
the line. Brought forward the Transit Instrument to a high 
hill. At this encampment preparations are making for 
building a Presby*. Church. 

13th. Fixed the Transit Instrument & planted a stone 
marked on the East P. 26 & on the West V—went back & 
planted a stone about one mile South marked on the East P. 
& on the West V.—A wagon road from Cat fish to Wheeling 
Fort passes by this Incampment. 

14th. The Vista was cut too much to East yesterday the 
greater part of this day taken up in cutting it to y* West. 
The true line 27 feet west of the line run by the Surveyor. 
Set a stake on a high hill and moved forward the Transit 
Instrument—Moved our Camp on the Waters of Buffalo 
about 14 Miles before the line. 

15th. Fixed the Transit Instrument & again moved & fixed 
it along the Hill a short distance to the North—planted a 
stone marked P.V. at the former Transit post. 

16th. Moved & fixed the Transit Instrument on a Hill to 
South West of our Camp near the 29 Miles. 

17th. Rode in Company with Mr. R. & B. to the Ohio 
River, went by the way of Ohio Court House, which is built 
of Logs & Cabin Roofed. The Gaol the same trifling kind 
of building. The town consists of the Gaol Keeper & Family. 
The Country is of a Hilly, Rich Soil, and abounds with Lofty 
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timber of various kinds. The Ohio we judge to be about 4 
Mile in width at Mr. Woods—The Flat narrow & a very rich 
fertile soil—The Country is but thinly settled. 

18th. Moved and fixed the Transit Instrument on a Hill 
about } of a mile northward. 

19th. Marked a stone P. 30 on the East side and V. on the 
West—and planted it on a Hill about 3 of a mile in front of 
the Transit post. Moved the Transit Instrument—fixed it 
on a Hill—near the 31 miles and planted a stone marked on 
the East P. & V. on y® W. side. Moved the Instrument and 
fixed it on a Hill a short distance forward. Moved our camp 
to the main Branch of Buffalo Creek,—distance about 4 or 5 
miles. 

20th. Moved and fixed the Transit Instrument twice—Two 
feet and 1 inch to the West of the Former Post. planted a 
stone marked P. & V. 

21st. Opened the Vista on two Hills to the north of Buffalo 
Creek, but both of them being too low, it was judged expe- 
dient to let the Instrument remain until the Vista is opened 
on a Hill further on. 

22nd. The Timber continues exceedingly lofty & heavy 
Chopg. and the Hills nearly of one height. The men 
laboured very hard. The Vista is not yet cleared far 
enough forward to move the Instrument. Robert Bedford one 
of the Axe-men had his arm broken by the falling of a tree. 

23rd. Continued extending the Vista. Moved our Camp 
to Mr. Charles Wells. 

24th. Sunday. 

25th. Moved the Transit Instrument to a Hill between the 
35 & 36 Miles. The Timber continues very heavy and from 
the situation of the ground the Vista must be opened without 
intermission. 

26th. Moved the Transit Instrument to a Hill near the 36 
mile. Planted stone near to the former post—marked on the 
East side P. 35 and on the West side V. 

27th. Moved the Transit Instrument to‘a high hill on the 
north of our Camp near the 37 miles. From this hill we 
have a very extensive view of the Vista. 
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28th. Made a number of observations, last night. Moved 
the Transit Instrument to a hill a short distance forward— 
in Mr. McGiurgs Corn field fixed a stake near the 39 miles 
on a high hill. A Hurricane (it is said) passed over this hill 
in its direction and tore all the timber down and the frequent 
burning of the woods has prevented any timber growing on 
it ever since ; it is now covered over with vines, shrubs, &c. of 
one years growth. The hills East & West appear much the 
same as this,—the Inhabitants call these the fallen Timber 
hills & say the Hurricane ran thro’ to the Eastern Seas. 

29th. This day Col. Neville and myself went forward and 
planted a post on the South side of Cross Creek on the hill 
where the stake was set yesterday. The Instrument was 
brought forward and fixed. Planted a stone at this place 
marked P.V. This afternoon we planted a stone on the hill 
to the north of our Camp marked on the East side P. 37 & 
on the West V. 

30th. Moved the Transit Instrument and fixed it on a low 
hill about the 41} miles, on the-north side of Cross Creek— 
Moved our Camp about 7 or 8 miles north—to Harmans 
Creek at the Mouth of Bells Run. 

81st, Sunday. Went in company with Messrs. R. B. & P. 
to the Ohio River—the land is rich and well timbered—the 
bottom wide for some distance up Harmans Creek—the River 
appears to be upwards of } of a mile Wide at this place. 

August 1st, 1785. Moved the Transit Instrument and fixed 
it about 4 mile forward. 

Aug. 2nd. Moved & fixed the Transit Instrument on a high 
hill about the 42} mile. 

3rd. Set a stake on a very high hill on the South of Har- 
mans Creek about 444 miles. From this hill we have a view 
of the Vista for at least 18 or 19 miles back—and View to 
the North, of several Ridges,—the furthest appears to be 7 
or 8 miles distant. 

4th. Planted a stone on the hill where the Transit Instru- 
ment was fixed the 2nd Inst. Moved & fixed the Transit 
Instrument to the hill where the stake was set yesterday ; and 
planted a stone marked on the East side P. 44} & on the 
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West side V.—fixed a stake near the 46 miles on the north of 
Harmans Creek—Set another stake about } mile further north. 

5th. Moved and fixed the Instrument at the last mentioned 
stake and planted a stone at said place marked P. V. 

6th. Moved and fixed the Transit Instrument to a hill a 
small distance north. 

Moved our Camp to King’s Creek, or by some called 
Indian Creek ; one of our Wagons broke and gave us some 
trouble. 

9th. Moved our Transit Instrument to a Hill near the 50 
miles and in the afternoon moved it 14 miles further north. 

10th. Moved our Camp by the way of a fork of Kings 
Creek about 4 miles. Then took up a Point and got on the 
dividing ridge, found a plantation with about 12 acres cleared, 
the property of Hugh Miller—Incamped on the Head Waters 
of the North fork of Kings Creek. 

Planted a stone on the hill where the Instrument stood— 
Marked P. 51. V. and moved the Instrument to a Hill a short 
distance forward. 

11th. Moved and fixed the Instrument on a Hill some dis- 
tance to the North not far distant from the 52 miles. Planted 
a stone on the hill marked P. & V. Moved the Instrument 
about a mile to the north near the 53. Planted a stone 
marked P.& V. This afternoon Mr. R. and myself attended 
at the Instrument to give signals but the Vista being opened 
too far West nothing could be done. 

12th. This morning the Surveyor came back, set his Com- 
pass and proceeded on in the right direction. Opened a new 
Vista for near # of a mile. Rec* signals and set a stake, 
brought forward and fixed the Instrument. Moved the In- 
strument & fixed on a high hill about } of a mile north. 

13th. Marked a stone P. 55 on the East side and V. on the 
West and planted it where the Instrument was fixed last 
night—Moved the Instrument about ? of a mile north ona 
high hill—Planted a stone marked P. on the East & V. on 
the West. Moved the Instrument toa very high hill between 
the 56 & 57 Miles—planted a stone marked P. V. Moved 
our Camp & encamped on Tumbleson Run. 
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14. Sunday. 

15. Moved and fixed the Instrument on a hill near the 58 
Miles. 

16. Moved and fixed the Instrument on a high hill near 
the 59 miles and planted a stone marked on the East side P 
& on the West V. 

17th. Moved and fixed the Instrument on a high hill near 
the 60} miles. Could find no stone to plant. Heavy rain 
about noon. Aaron Mills was struck with a tree, his thigh 
broken, lay senseless for nearly an hour. Set his thigh and 
carried him to the Virginia Camp. Moved our Camp by a 
very circuitous course, towards the East and found a tolerably 
easy descent to the River. Incamped near the banks of the 
Ohio, at the mouth of Mill Creek. This place is called Rari- 
tons Bottom. 

18th. Heavy rain this morning and continued shoury thro’ 
the day—so as to prevent us going on the line. 

19th. Moved the Transit Instrument and fixed it on a very 
high hill about ? of a mile from our last post. Planted a 
stone marked P. & V. From this hill we have a very exten- 
sive view of the Vista to the South and of the Ridge to the 
North on the other side of the Ohio. This Ridge is said to 
divide the waters of Little & Big Beaver Creeks. Moved & 
fixed the Instrument a short distance forward. 

20th. This morning continued the Vista over the hill on 
the South side of the river and set a stake on it by the sig- 
nals, about two miles in front of the Instrument, brought the 
Instrument forward and fixed it on a high post, opened the 
Vista down to the River and set a stake on the flat, the North 
side of the River. 

21st. Sunday. 

A number of the men were paid off and returned to their 
respective homes. 

22nd. Rained the greater part of the day—cut down a few 
trees that stood too near in the Vista—drew up and signed 
the Report with the Virginia Commissioners. 

23rd. Proceeded over the River with the Axemen & began 
to open the Vista on the N. Side. 

VoL. Iv.—19 
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24th. Moved the Transit Instrument to the North side of 
the River and fixed it ona high hill. Planted a stone on 
the true line marked on y® East side P. 

25th. Planted a very large stone on the high bank the 
South side of the River, marked it on the East side P. and 
on the west side V. moved our incampment to the North 
side of the River at the mouth of Little Beaver. 

26th. Moved the Instrument in the afternoon to the North 
side of the L. Beaver. 

27th. Fixed the Instrument & planted a large stone marked 
on the East side P. Messrs. R., E. & Myself explored the 
Country for some distance to the North—Found the hills of 
Little Beaver almost inaccessible & after heading a number 
of little drains, got on a high hill over which the line will 
pass—then turned to the Eastward to find some practical 
way of bringing our wagons forward. Found the Country 
level and the land tolerable good. A tremendous rain fell 
this afternoon; got to Camp, hungry, wet on the outside & 
dry inside. 

28, Sunday. Went on horseback up the L. Beaver Creek 
& found it was possible to take our wagons up that course, 
proceeded about 6 miles north, found the Country level in 
general after leaving the main branch of the Creek. 

29th. Mr. Ellicott & myself went by water to Fort Mc- 
Intosh. Our camp was moved forward near four miles. 

30th. Returned from the Fort and lodged at Mr. Dorsons. 
The Instrument was brought forward near the Camp. From 
this place we have a view of the Vista for upwards of 7 miles 
back. 

3ist. Arrived at Camp this morning about 8 o’clock fixed 
the Instrument—prepared for making the necessary observa- 
tions, but the evening being cloudy and the after part of the 
night Rainy, was prevented. Planted a stone marked on the 
East side P. Our present Transit post stands in the line with 
this stone. 

1st Sept’. Rainy weather—no observations could be made 
this evening. 

2nd. Mr. A. Ellicott & myself went forward to view the 
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ground to the northward, but a heavy rain prevented us 
going as far as necessary—the day continuing wet the Sur- 
veyor and axemen returned to Camp. 

Cloudy and wet weather prevented us making our observa- 
tions this night. 

3rd. Went forward and got the Vista opened on a hight 
as far as 53 miles from the River. Went in company with 
Mr. A. Ellicot and explored the country as far as the road 
leading from Fort McIntosh to Cyahoga. This evening being 
clear we made a number of observations in order to correct 
our meridian. Went to bed about Four in the morning. 

4th. Sunday. 

5th. Corrected our Meridian the error was } of an inch 
east in 394 feet distance. Moved our Camp to the intersec- 
tion of the Tuskaraway Path with the line. 

6th. Moved and fixed the Instrument between the 5 & 6 
mile—planted a small stone marked on the East side P. Our 
present incampment is 7} miles from the River. 

7th. Moved and fixed the Instrument on a high hill at the 
7 miles—from this place we have a beautiful view of the 
Vista for 4 miles the other side of the River and over several 
high hills to the north. The furthest appears upwards of 10 
miles—planted a stone marked on the East side P. Doct’. 
McDowell and Major Finney from Fort McIntosh paid us a 
visit. 

8th. Moved and fixed the Instrument on a hill beyond the 
8 miles. Planted a stone marked on the East side P. Major 
Armstrong set off for Fort Pitt to engage labourers. 

9th. Opened the Vista to the 10 miles—Mr. Cross who 
was hurt by the falling of a tree on the 7th was buried this 
evening. 

10th. Moved and fixed the Instrument on a hill at the 10 
miles. Moved and encamped on the line West side of the 
East Branch of Little Beaver. Our incampment is 11} miles 
from the River. Opened a Vista about 4 mile North of the 
Camp on a hill. 

11th, Sunday. Colonel Harmer and Major Doughty paid 
us a Visit. 
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12th. Mr. Rittenhouse set off for Philadelphia. Gave 
signals and had a stake set on the hill where the Vista was 
opened on Saturday evening. 

13th. Took the axemen forward toa high hill at the 13 
miles and opened a Vista—Heavy rain this afternoon with 
thunder and lightning. 

14th. Rain the fore part of the day and showry the after 
part—Major Armstrong returned to Camp. 

15th. Opened the Vista beyond the 13 miles—Rec*. signals 
and set a stake on a high hill at the 13 miles. Showry the 
greater part of the day. 

16th. Planted a large stone marked on the East side P. 
near the Transit post on the hill 10 miles from the River. 
Moved and fixed the Instrument on very high ground at 13 
miles. Moved Camp about 34 miles north. Heavy rain this 
afternoon. 

17th. Opened a Vista about # of a mile. Rain this morn- 
ing and cloudy the remainder of the day. 

18, Sunday. Messrs. Ellicott, Armstrong and myself ex- 
plored the Country about 4 miles north of the Camp and re- 
turned home. Easterly, found the Country very level, the 
soil good, Rich bottoms and the best country I ever saw. 

19th. Planted a very large stone marked on the East side 
F; on the hill where the Instrument was fixed. Moved and 
fixed the Instrument 1} miles to the North—and again 
moved and fixed it some distance forward, in the evening. 
This day we proceeded in carrying on the line without open- 
ing the Vista through the tops of the trees. The country 
being very level and the timber exceeding lofty. 

20th. Moved and fixed the instrument north of the Camp— 
heavy rain prevented us carrying on business the afterpart 
of the day. 

21st. Planted a stone by the Transit post marked P. 
Opened the Vista upwards of 1 mile. 

22. Moved the Instrument and fixed. it on rising ground, 
upwards of a mile forward. Opened the Vista above a mile. 

23d. Moved and fixed the Instrument forward twice. The 
ground still rising—Planted a stone marked P.” 

[This part of the Journal ends here. ] 
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Having thus crossed the Ohio and proceeded about forty 
or fifty miles northward of it, the Commissioners intermitted 
their work for a time. 

Among the papers of Colonel Porter is found, in his hand- 
writing, the original draft of the Report made by the Com- 
missioners of the work as completed to the Ohio River. It 
runs thus :— 

“We the subscribers, Commissioners appointed by the 
States of Pennsylvania and Virginia to ascertain the boun- 
dary between the said States, do certify that we have carried 
on a Meridian Line from the Southwest corner of Pennsyl- 
vania Northward to the river Ohio and marked it by cutting 
a wide Vista over all the principal hills intersected by said 
line and by falling or deadening a line of trees generally 
thro’ the lower grounds ; and we have likewise placed stones 
marked on the East side “P” and on the West side “V” on 
most of the principal hills and where the line strikes the 
Ohio, which stones are accurately placed in the true Meridian 
bounding the States as aforesaid. 

“ Witness our hands and seals this 28rd day of Aug. 1785.” 


The western boundary of the State, as we have seen, had 
been marked on the ground from the end of Mason and 
Dixon’s Line, toa point about forty or fifty miles north of 
the Ohio River. The work of extending it through the 
almost trackless wilderness lying between that point and 
Lake Erie, was entered upon in the summer of 1786; Colonel 
Porter and Colonel McLean acting as Commissioners. 

From the Journal kept by Colonel Porter, the following 
extracts are made :— 


“July 8th, 1786, made the following observations, Viz.:— 


o’ "(Made the following observation 
ZD Northern Scale a Libra 49.55.00 at the Cold Spring the 15th.) 
Do. Bright Star in ye Crown,a 13.53.30 patiliiens 
Do. Head of Hercules a 26.41.30 26.42.45 
Do. Tail of y® Swan 3.14.40 3.12.10 
Do. Lyra 2.44.50 2.45.45 
Do. Ophineus 28.36.40 28.37.00 


Do. Head of the Dragon y 10.13.40 
Do. Atair 33. 1.15 33. 1.50 
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Marked the Lat. 41°.18’.34’” N. on two trees the one on 
the West and the other on the East of the Line. Planted a 
Large Stone in the Line where the Packers Road Crosses it. 


September 1st, 1786, Friday. This morning the axemen 
proceeded to work before breakfast, the end of the Vista 
being near Camp. [I assisted in directing till breakfast time, 


then proceeded back to the Instrument which was fixed near: 


the 140} mile stake—gave signals and had a stake set about 
33 perches South of the 142 mile stake, brought the Instru- 
ment forward and fixed it—gave signals and had a stake set 
for direction—prepared for making observations to correct 
our Meridian—adjusted the Instrument with great exactness 
—made the necessary calculations of a number of stars. The 
Col. is indifatigable in clearing the way and other preparation. 

Wednesday, Sept. 6th. The line being near Camp, the men 
set out early to work and returned for breakfast. Robert, 
Saml. Daniel and Gabrial Atkins set out to search about the 
last encampment for the flour, salt &c. that was stolen. Col. 
McClain and myself went back to the instrument, after fixing 
on a proper place for seting a stake—gave Capt. Porter' the 
signals and had a stake set in the proper direction—moved 
the instrument forward, fixed it 50 perches 8. of 146 miles 
and had a stake set for direction by signals—then proceeded 
forward and assisted in directing the men till dinner time. 
The men dined at Camp being but a short distance South of 
their work. After dinner, assisted in directing the men. 
Col. McClain went to the instrument, gave siguals and I had 
a stake set for direction. 

Thursday 7th. Took an early breakfast. I went back to 
the instrument, gave signals and had a stake set by Captain 
Porter in the proper direction, moved the instrument forward 
and fixed it a few perches 8. of the 147} miles, remained at 
the instrument for some time, observed the Vista was open- 
ing in a proper direction. Returned to Camp & took dinner 

‘ 

1 Doubtless his son Capt. Robert Porter, who had served with him in the 

War of the Revolution. 


| 
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—Robert and Saml. Daniel returned and informed us they 
had made strict search for the flour &. but saw no signs 
where it was hid. Went to the instrument, observed the 
Vista was going on very right—adjusted the instrument; sent 
forward in the evening for the men to come back to where 
the instrument was fixed and had the Vista opened properly 
for making observations of the passage of the stars in order 
to correct our course if necessary. 

Saturday 9th. Took an early breakfast and set out to the 
instrument, gave signals and had a stake set about 8 perches 
North of the 147} miles, brought forward the Instrument, 
fixed it, gave signals and had a stake set near the 148} miles. 
Moved the instrument forward, gave signals and had a stake 
set a few perches S. of the 149 miles. We intended to have 
moved the Instrument again, but the limbs of several trees 
on the west side of the Vista intercepted our view and the 
day was too far spent to bring the axemen back to cut the 
trees out of our way; we then returned toCamp. The Vista 
is opened to the 150} miles and the line changes on the N. 
side of the Creek at 151 miles. 

Sunday, Sept. 10. The weather pleasant, Robert Porter and 
B. Franklin set out in search of Lake Erie. Mr. Jas. Will- 
son and Saml. Daniel set off to explore the country, north. 
A number of the men set out in different directions to view 
the country. About 2 o’clock the Commissary Robert Porter, 
B. Franklin, Jas. Willson and 8. Daniel returned to camp, 
with the pleasing information that they had been at Lake 
Erie which was about 4 miles North of the Camp; that on 
their way they passed thr’o an Indian town situated on the 
East of the Creek which we are encamped on. The Creek is 
called by the Indians Connughyaut. 

Monday 11th. The men went to work before breakfast, 
the line being near camp. Col. McClain and myself proceeded 
to the instrument, adjusted it, gave signals and had a stake 
set near the 149} miles, brought the instrument forward, 
fixed it, gave signals and had a stake set near the 1504 miles. 
Moved the instrument forward, fixed it, and corrected our 
Meridian; found the Vista opened too much to the West. 
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Seven Indians were passing; on hearing their horses neighing 
I called them. They came to us and appeared much pleased 
with the Instrument. I went with them to Camp and found 
another Indian there—took dinner and sent the men back to 
open the Vista East. 

Tuesday 12th. The men went to work before breakfast. I 
directed them on the North side of Connughyaut and sent a 
party to the South side, to open the Vista further East—got 
the Vista opened by noon—received Col. McClain’s signals 
from the Instrument and set a stake near the 151} miles P. 
An Indian and his daughter came to the line with moccassins 
to barter for flour; took them to Camp, gave them dinner and 
they went off to their town. In the afternoon, we brought 
the Instrument forward and fixed it where the stake was set, 
Planted a stone marked P. on the East side—heavy showers 
frequently thr’o the day, rain last night. 

Wednesday 13th. Moved the instrument forward about 60 
perches to a hill that intercepted our view forward, gave 
signals and had a stake set, moved the instrument, planted 
astone P. I returned to Camp. Two Indians and squaws 
came to Camp who had been out hunting ; one of the squaws 
spoke English. I ordered them some victuals and in a short 
time got clear of their company. Calculated the time of 
Culmination and Declination of a number of stars in order 
to ascertain the Lat. of the Lake where the line may strike 
it. Rode out to the line in the afternoon, found the Vista 
going on properly, but not opened far enough to move the 
instrument ; felt indisposed. 

Thursday 14th. This morning gave orders to move Camp 
to the Lake, the Surveyor having run on to it yesterday and 
reported the distance 155 miles and 266 perches from the 
South West corner of the State. I felt too unwell to walk to 
the line and my horse with three others was missing. The Col. 
attended at the instrument to keep the axemen in the proper 
direction and moved the instrument forward about 2 o’clock. 
My horse and the others that were missing were found in 
the afternoon. I set out to the Line, though much indis- 
posed; gave the Commissary my horse to ride to the old 


_——=a 
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Camp and order all such matters as were absolutely neces- 
sary and leave the remainder till morning. 

September 15th, 1786. Lake Erie. Z. D. of the following 
stars, viz.:— 


a Swan 2.33.20. 
# Pegasus 83. 3.10. 
8 Pegasus 15. 3.10. 
o Andromeda 14, 3.40. 
y Pegasus Algenil 27.58.30. 
sp Andromeda 7.29.00. 
a Preceeding horn of the Ram 19.31.30. 
B Medusa Algol 1.51.40. 
a Aldebran 25.50.00. 
a Capella 8.47.20. 


Saturday 16th. Last night being clear, I attended the whole 
night and took the Z. D. of 10 Stars to ascertain the Latitude 
of the Lake where the line struck it; went to bed before sun- 
rise and slept about two hours; got up, took breakfast and 
proceeded to the instrument, gave signals, had a stake set; 
brought forward the instrument and fixed it. Col. McClain 
and the Commissary went forward to fix on a proper place 
for next Station. Gave them signals and had a stake set; 
ordered on the instrument & fixed it. The afternoon being 
spent and the instrument near the end of the Vista, I pro- 
ceeded to Camp in order to prepare for making observations 
this evening. Found a number of Indians at Camp; they 
behaved with great civility and Indian politeness; gave them 
some bread and meat; they ate it, appeared very thankful 
and departed. 

Sunday, September 17th. This morning Col. McClain, 
Robert and two of the men took the distances and several 
bearings of the Lake for about 4 miles 122 perches East of 
the line. The Commissary and myself rode to the Indian 
town. 

[The journal ends here. ] 
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The reader who has had the patience to follow the making 
of this Line, may be interested in knowing the difficulties 
which had then to be encountered in reaching the north- 
western part of the State. They are thus described in a 
letter addressed by the Commissioners to the Executive 
Council. 

“The Susquehannah was remarkably low, which prevented 
our boats making the necessary expedition. From the 90th 
mile stone, we sent our instrument up the Thyesa in canoes 
about 10 miles. Our water carriage then failed, and we had 
recourse to our pack horses, but the ruggedness of the country 
at the heads of the Susquehannah, Genesee and Alleghany 
tivers, soon killed and rendered useless about two-thirds of 
them, but fortunately for our business, when the horses failed, 
we found ourselves on a small branch of the Alleghany River. 
Necessity then pointed out the propriety of using water car- 
riage as much as possible. We immediately set about making 
canoes and by the spirited exertions of our men, with no 
other implements than three axes, two or three tomahawks, 
and a chisel 1} inch wide, we had completed in six days for 
the use of our Pennsylvania party, 5 excellent canoes, two of 
which are between 40 and 50 feet in length. These canoes 
with our stores, instruments and baggage we hauled 10 miles 
down a shallow stream to the main Alleghany River. Our 
progress now began to appear less difficult and we prepared 
to proceed down the river to a proper place for correcting 
the random line by astronomical observation, but the day 
preceeding our intended movement, we were ordered by the 
Indians to discontinue the line, till after a treaty should be 
held. We met them at the time and place appointed, ex- 
plained the nature and propriety of the business we were 
about, and were finally permitted to proceed.” 

The western boundary of Pennsylvania having thus been 
fixed, all controversy respecting it ended. Her claim to the 
large, rich, and fertile region lying immediately beyond 
Pittsburgh, once in great jeopardy, had been securely estab- 
lished. Even those citizens of Washington County who 
insisted that they belonged to Virginia, and who seem to 
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have seriously entertained the project of forming a new State 
(which was to include a part of Virginia, a part of Ohio, 
and a part of Pennsylvania, with Pittsburgh as the seat of 
Government), soon subsided into good and peaceable citizens 
of Pennsylvania. More than all this, the establishment of 
the present western boundary led to our acquiring a part of 
the shore of that important inland sea, Lake Erie, from 
which a commerce is now steadily pouring through the State, 
to her metropolis, greater in amount than the whole foreign 
commerce of Philadelphia in 1786. 

I will now go back, and add a few facts in the life of 
General Porter, some of which bear against him, and others 
in his favor, but they are necessary to a true knowledge of 
the man. 

During the war, when a captain, he was engaged in a fatal 
duel. Ile never mentioned the subject to his children, or per- 
mitted it to be alluded to in his family. His wife had some 
knowledge of the facts. Shortly before its occurrence, he 
came home and commenced to write, and she saw from the 
place whence the paper was taken, that it was his will. The 
barbarous practice of duelling, which has since yielded to the 
influence of religion and the progress of civilization, was very 
common at the period of our Revolutionary war. The eye 
of a wife, always sharp where her affections are concerned, 
easily fastened on the fact of altering a will, to justify fears 
from which the wife of an officer was seldom wholly exempt. 
Ile retired at the usual time, but desired to be called at an 
unusually early hour. Her fears were complete and she spent 
a sleepless night, but remonstrance would have been in vain. 
Two of his children received from different sources their 
knowledge of what followed, and their information agreed in 
the main. The best account which the writer received was 
from the late Honorable Richard Rush. He was the Attor- 
ney-General during the administration of Governor Snyder, 
and General Porter and himself were members of the Gover- 
nor’s Cabinet. An enduring friendship grew up between 
them, notwithstanding the disparity in their ages, and indeed 
no one could have known Mr. Rush without being attracted 
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by his graceful manners and fascinating conversation. Gene- 
‘al P. stated to him the facts. He had been, as we have seen, 
engaged in the marine service at the commencement of the 
war. After he had become a captain of artillery, disputes 
occasionally grew out of his former rank, and on such points, 
he was, like most military men, tenacious of his rights. A 
misunderstanding on this subject occurred between himself 
and Major Eustace, which at first was considered slight. 
Some time afterwards, Porter, on entering the dining-room 
of a hotel or coffee house, heard these words, “ He is nothing 
but a schoolmaster.” He turned and finding them to 
proceed from Major E., asked whether they were applied to 
him. The answer showed that they were so applied. Porter 
rejoined, “I have been a schoolmaster, sir, and have not for- 
gotten my vocation,” and, thereupon, drawing his sword, 
struck Major E. with the back of it on the shoulder. A 
meeting was soon arranged to take place at the southeast 
corner of Ninth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, in what was 
for many years afterwards the garden, of General Cadwalader. 
Two or three persons only on, each side were present. An 
effort was made to accommodate the difficulty, but it failed. 
At the first fire, Major Eustace was instantly killed, having 
been shot through the heart. A court-martial was held and 
Porter was acquitted. More than that; he was promoted to 
the Major’s place, as the following action of the Council 
under date of March 12, 1782, will show (Colonial Records, 
Vol. 13, p. 223):— 

“On consideration— 

Ordered, That Captain Andrew Porter be promoted to be 
Major of the fourth regiment of Artilery by resolution of 
Congress annexed to the line of Pennsylvania, vice Major 
Eustace deceased, and that Captain Isaac Craig be promoted 
to be Major of the same regiment; Major Porter’s commis- 
sion to bear date the next day following the decease of Major 
Eustace, and Major Craig’s commission to bear date the day 
next following the date of Major Porter’s commission.” 

The following letter in regard to the promotion of the 
officers of his regiment, addressed to the Council, soon after 
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his promotion to the rank of Major, will show the force and 
earnestness with which he wrote on such subjects (Pennsyl- 
vania Archives, vol. ix. p. 632). 


PuiLapDeEpaia, Sept. 12th, 1782. 
GENTLEMEN, 

The enclosed return will show Council the promotions 
which the Officers of the Pennsa. Regiment of artillery are 
justly entitled to—and the declaration of Congress (to Col. 
Carrington) by their resolve of the 26th of April last, leaves 
it no longer a matter of doubt who, on the principles of right 
and wrong, is entitled to the rank of Lieu’t. Col. Commandant 
of the Regiment. 

The Officers that were formerly in Col. Lamb’s Regt. and 
by the arrangement of January Ist 1781, transposed to this, 
are most cruelly injured by withholding their promotions, as 
junior Officers to them in Lamb’s, have since been promoted 
to vacancies in that Regt. and now take command of them, 
whereas were the promotions filled up in ours, no such com- 
plaint would exist. 

Honor is the only personal reward left for an Officer in our 
service, and to withhold from him his promotion, is wound- 
ing his feelings by sapping his military hanor and ambition. 
We early drew our swords in defence of our Country, nor 
could the gloomy prospects which the timid shrank at, shake 
our early detereclngiicn of fighting the battles until the In- 
dependence of our Country was settled on the firmest basis ; 
and we anticipate the day when we can once more return to 
the character of citizens, enriched with military honors and 
undisturbed by poverty which has long been closely connected 
with the military characters in our service. 

It is clear to a demonstration that it was not sinister views, 
but an attachment to our Country and military ambition 
that detained us in the service when often reduced to the 
most pinching circumstances and attention to our families 
pressing us to provide for their support, yet we have been 
tar from clamorous tho’ but ill paid for our service. 

From these considerations, the justness of the request and 
the attention Council has always paid to the interests of their 
Officers, I have not the least doubt but you will order our 
promotions to take place, that those complaints so injurious 
to the feelings of Officers may be removed. 

I am with every sentiment of respect 
and esteem, Gentlemen, your obedient Serv’t, 
ANDREW PORTER. 
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The following letter from Gen. Arthur St. Clair to the 
Council and the action of the latter thereon (Pennsylvania 
Archives, vol. 10, p. 49) will show how carefully and kindly 
the Council looked after the rights of the officers which q 
Pennsylvania had furnished to the National Army. 





Pura., May 9th, 1783. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Col. Porter has called upon me to certify to Council the 
rank he was entitled to in the Pennsylvania Regiment of 
Artillery, previous to the reduction that took place on the 
1st of January last. He had been a long time the eldest 
Captain of the Regiment, rose to the majority, and by the 
resignations of Col. Proctor and Lieu’t Col. Forrest, became 
entitled to the rank of Lieut. Col. Commandant; but from 
what cause I know not, the commission did not issue. On 
the 1st of January last, the corps was reduced to four com- 
panies, to be commanded by two field Officers, a Lieutenant 
Colonel and Major. Colonel Porter was continued the Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, because the bringing him forward would have ‘ 
obliged him to retire from service, to which he was averse, 
but there is no doubt he was clearly entitled to the rank of 
Colonel Commandant. 

I have the honor to be with 
great respect, Gentlemen, 
your most obedient Servant, 
AR. ST. CLAIR. 


e a 





ENDORSED. ' » 
“1783, May 9th, from General Sinclair, June 30th, 1783; 

ordered that a letter be written by the Secretary, to the 

Secretary at War, observing that in the Commission to Col. 

Porter the word “Commandant” is omitted and desiring that 

it may be added, as he was entitled to the rank of Lieut. Col. 

Commandant at the time of issuing the said Commission.” 


The following extract from a letter addressed by General 
Washington to the Council, dated at Morristown, December 
14th, 1779 (Pennsylvania Archives, vol. 8, p. 43), will further 
show some of the minor troubles whicl it is well known this 
subject of rank occasioned throughout the entire war. 

“If the company lately commanded by Capt. Lee and Capt. 
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Porter can be annexed to Col. Proctor’s reg’t without pro- 
ducing discontents, it will be desirable; but’ as we have had 
so much uneasiness and distraction on the subject of rank, it 
is necessary that it should be inquired what operation the 
measure would have. When this is made, I will communi- 
cate the result.” 

There is an incident which connects General Porter’s name 
pleasantly with that of Lafayette, whose remarkable memory 
of persons has often been spoken of. When the French hero 
visited this country in 1824, Mr. James M. Porter, of Easton, 
went, as did a vast number of others, to greet him in New 
York. When Mr. Porter’s part of the column reached the 
General, the latter said, on hearing the name, “ Porter, Porter, 
I remember that name. Any relation of Captain Porter, 
whom I met at the Brandywine?” “ Yes, sir,ason.” “ Well, 
sir, I bless you for your father’s sake. He was a brave man. 
He had with him there a young man, a relative I think, 
whose name I have forgotten. They fought very nearly 
together.” Mr. J. M. Porter: “ Was it Parker?” Gen. La- 
fayette: “That was the name.” Mr. Porter: “He was my 
mother’s brother.” Gen. L.: “Ah, indeed; well they were 
good soldiers and very kind to me when I was wounded. 
Farewell, young gentleman, I wish you well for their sakes.”” 

' General Lafayette arrived in New York in August, 1824. This inter- 
view with him was probably held during the same month. On the 27th of 
December, 1824, at White’s Hotel, in Easton, a few citizens met together to 
inaugurate a movement for the establishment of a college in that town. At 
this meeting, James M. Porter (who had written the call for the meeting), 
Joel Jones (afterwards President Judge of the District Court of Philadel- 
phia), and Jacob Wagener (a prominent merchant, of large scientific attain- 
ments in mineralogy and botany) were appointed a committee to draft a 
memorial to the Legislature for a charter of incorporation. The charter 
was drawn by Mr. Porter, and was granted, at his instance, by the Legisla- 
ture on the 9th of March, 1826, under the title of Lafayette College. He 
became the first President of its Board of Trustees, and held the office for 
more than a quarter of a century. He contributed to the Institution much 
of his pecuniary means and yet more of his valuable time. He lectured 
gratuitously to the college classes, as Professor of Jurisprudence and Political 
Economy. In every crisis of its history, he stood forth as its friend. Under 
the Presidency of Dr. Junkin, and under that of Dr. Cattell, it has become 
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Mr. George B. Porter, of Lancaster, came to Philadelphia to 
meet Lafayette when he reached this city, and as Adjutant- 
General of the Commonwealth, took part in his reception. 
On hearing of the incident just related, he invited the General 
to visit Lancaster, and to become his guest while there. The 
invitation was accepted, and General L. thus renewed with 
the children, an acquaintance begun with the father. The 
then youngest son of Mr. George B. Porter was an infant 
and without a name. He was thereupon named Lafayette, 
and during the ceremany of baptism, the aged statesman and 
warrior held the child in his arms. The lad grew to man- 
hood and the name of Lafayette Porter was for many years 
well known in Lancaster. 

Andrew Porter was twice married, first to Elizabeth 
McDowell, on the 10th of March, 1767, and after her death 
(which took place on the 9th of April, 1773) to Elizabeth 
Parker, on the 20th of May, 1777. His second wife was the 
sister of Lieutenant, afterwards Captain, and then Major 
Parker. She seems to have been a woman of more than 
ordinary endowments. As her face is portrayed on the can- 
vas, it wears a tinge of sadness, but the clear blue eye, the 
high forehead, and the finely chiseled features, indicate strong 
intellectual qualities. She was evidently a woman of unusual 
prudence, in the conduct of her household affairs. During 
her husband’s long absences, she managed his business, super- 
intended the farm, and instructed her children with beautjful 
devotion and fidelity. Her husband was heard to say, that, 
during the war, he never wore a garment which did not dis- 
play the evidences of her skill jn needlework. On attending 
a dinner party given by some of the officers, one of them 
(Gen’] Knox, I think, but I am not quite sure of the name) 
said to him: “Porter, how does it happen that you look 
so genteel, when the rest of us are in rags, and you are 
receiving no better pay than we.” “You must ask my wife,” 


one of the most important colleges in the United States,—largely endowed 
with material wealth and even more rich in the qualifications of its pro- 
fessors. I have not a doubt that the brief interview with Gen. Lafayette, 
mentioned in the text, resulted in giving to the College its name. 
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he replied. “I thought this coat had seen its best days, but 
recently she took it home, took it apart, turned the inside of 
the cloth outward, and now you see it is almost as good as 
new.” She seems also to have been a person of more than 
ordinary intellectual culture. She, of course, had her Bible, 
and she read it devoutly. She had also those old-fashioned 
books of devotion by Baxter and Bunyan, which were more 
read during the last century than now, and never read too 
often. There is another book which seems to have been her 
constant companion—the Paradise Lost. She read this as a 
means of recreation down to the day of her death, and was 
familiar with its finest passages. It thus happened that these 
passages were occasionally quoted with accuracy by some of 
her descendants who never concerned themselves with the 
original work. 

This lady had a real adventure to relate. While the army 
lay at Valley Forge, she was accustomed to visit her husband, 
‘arrying with her some small delicacies for his use, or gar- 
ments made with her own hands, and these visits were gene- 
rally made on horseback. One evening, on approaching the 
camp, she met a gentleman in undress uniform, of whose 
rank she was ignorant. He adjusted for her some part of the 
trappings of the horse, and paid a compliment to the animal, 
which she informed him was of their own rearing. On learn- 
ing her name, he walked slowly beside the horse to the camp, 
asking her, on the way, a variety of questions respecting the 
inhabitants, and especially their feelings towards the army 
and the war. On reaching the encampment, he said, “I 
think I see your husband,” and bowing pleasantly, turned 
away. The face of the latter wore an unusually pleasant 
smile. “Well, my good lady,” said he, “you come into 
camp highly escorted.” “By whom?” said she. “By the 
Commander-in-chief,” was the reply. ‘Not by Washington!” 
said his wife. It was even so. She turned to take another 
look, but her escort had disappeared. This was an incident 
of which neither her children nor her grandchildren spared 
her the repetition, and as a faithful chronicler I am bound to 

VoL. Iv.—20 
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state that she did not avoid any proper occasion for repeat- 
ing it. 

By his first marriage, General Porter had five children, 
and by the last eight. 

I.—By his first wife he had: 

1. Robert, born on the 10th of January, 1768. Ile served 
in the latter part of the war of the Revolution as a lieutenant 
in an artillery company, was admitted to the bar on the 15th 
of May, 1789, and practised law in Philadelphia successfully 
for many years. He was appointed by Governor Snyder, 
President Judge of the Third Judicial District, composed of 
the counties of Berks, Lehigh, and Northampton. He dis- 
charged the duties of this office for many years, and then 
resigned his commission and _ retired to private life. He died 
at Brookville, Pennsylvania, on the 23d of June, 1842. 

2. Elizabeth, born on the 27th of September, 1769. She 
married Robert Parker, Esq., in 1790, and settled at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, where she died in 1851. Her husband died 
in March, 1800. They had six children, four sons and two 
daughters. Their son James P. Parker, born on the 20th of 
January, 1793, settled in Mississippi, where he lived and died 
much respected. Their third child and second daughter 
Eliza Ann, became the wife of Robert S. Todd, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Todd were the parents of Mary, the wife of Abraham 
Lincoln, late President of the United States. 

3. Mary, born on the 12th of March, 1771. She married 
her cousin Robert Porter, and settled in Kentucky where she 
became the mother of four children: Eliza, Andrew, Benja- 
min, and Caroline. 

4. Andrew and William, twins, born on the 9th of April, 
1773. Their mother died immediately after their birth. The 
tradition in the family is that these brothers resembled each 
other so closely that their father had great difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing them, and that even their step-mother was obliged 
to resort to a mark sewed on the clothing of one of them, in 
order to know them apart. They both became merchants, 
Andrew, in New Orleans, where he died on the 11th of Octo- 
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ber, 1805, and William, in Baltimore, where he died on the 
16th of November, 1835. 

II.—By his second wife he had: 

5. Charlotte, born on the 1st of February, 1778. She be- 
came the wife of Robert Brooke, Esq., of Philadelphia, and 
the mother of five sons and three daughters. Of her sons, 
Robert M., of Easton, Pennsylvania, and Charles Wallace, of 
Philadelphia, became distinguished as lawyers, and Stephen 
II. became a successful merchant. Charles Wallace Brooke 
died on the 22d of October, 1849. 

6. Anna Maria, born January Ist, 1781; died in April, 
1781. 

7. Alexander Parker, born May 8th, 1782, died in August, 
1782. 

8. John Ewing, born May 11th, 1784. He studied the law 
in Philadelphia in the office of his brother Robert, and 
entered on the practice of his profession in April, 1805, in 
the counties of Chester and Montgomery. Ilis fine appear- 
ance and address soon gave him a good position at the Bar. 
Having entered into a matrimonial engagement which was 
broken in a way that incurred the censure of his father, the 
father wrote sharply, and the son resented the interference 
deeply. The latter immediately changed his name to that 
of Parker (his mother’s maiden name) and took a resolution 
which he sternly kept, not to see his father again. He 
journeyed on horseback southward, and arriving in North 
Carolina changed his profession, and after studying that of 
medicine, became a successful and useful physician. His 
death took place at Plymouth, in that State, on the 14th of 
November, 1819. He died unmarried. 

9. Harriet, born on the 19th of October, 1786. She became 
the second wife of Col. Thomas McKeen, for many years the 
President of the Easton Bank. 

10. David Rittenhouse, born on the 31st of October, 1788. 
He studied the law, but was prevented from practising it by 
weak health in early manhood. He settled in the County of 
Huntingdon, and became a manufacturer of iron. He repre- 
sented that County in the Legislature for two terms. He 
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served as Prothonotary of the several Courts, and on the 
expiration of his term of office, was elected to the Senate 
of the State. The county of Huntingdon, in which he lived, 
was then largely opposed to the Democratic party to which 
he belonged, but it gave him in this election a majority of 
thirteen hundred votes. During his term in the Senate, he 
was elected Governor of the State, and on the expiration of 
his first term, he was elected for a second term by a largely 
increased majority. Having served for two terms in this 
office (the longest period permitted by the constitution), he 
returned to his favorite pursuit of manufacturing iron, and 
continued it for many years. His death took place on the 
6th of August, 1867. His remains were placed in the Ceme- 
tery, at Harrisburg, near the scenes of his most useful labors. 

11. George Bryan, born February 9,1791. Having gradu- 
ated at the Law School, at Litchfield, Connecticut, then en- 
joying a national reputation, he settled in Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, and subsequently represented that county in the 
Legislature. He was for many years a competitor, at that 
bar, of the late James Buchanan and of Judge Moulton C. 
Rogers. In 1832 President Jackson appointed him Governor 
of the then Territory of Michigan, and having held that 
office for about two years, he died on the 18th of July, 1834. 


[ Andrew, the second son of George B. Porter, entered the army on the 
breaking out of the Mexican War. He became first-lieutenant of a 
company of riflemen, and took part in the battles of Vera Cruz, Cerro 
Gordo, Contreras, Cherubusco, and Chapultepec. After the city of 
Mexico had been taken, he was made lieutenant-colonel by brevet for 
gallant and meritorious conduct. In 1850 General Scott spoke of him 
to the writer in terms of high praise for the part he had taken in these 
several battles. During the late civil war, Colonel Porter was appointed 
Provost Marshal of Washington, and then Provost Marshal General 
of the Army of the Potomac. He took part in the battles of York- 
town, Williamsburg, Chickahominy, and the Seven Days Battle under 
McClellan, in which some of the hardest fighting of the war was done. 
He had now risen to the rank of Brigadigr-General, but his health 
having become impaired by fatigue and exposure, he resigned his 
position in the army, and died in Europe, whither he had gone for the 
restoration of his health.]} 
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12. James Madison, born January 6, 1793. Having been 
admitted to the bar on the 24th of April, 1813, he settled 
permanently in Easton in 1818, and for more than forty years 
practised his profession as a lawyer throughout the eastern 
portion of Pennsylvania, with eminent success. He was a 
member of the Constitutional Convention of 1838, and having 


‘been proposed as President of that body, was defeated by the 


election of Hon. John Sergeant by a majority of one vote; 
but subsequently presided over the Convention during Mr. 
Sergeant’s absence as a member of Congress. He afterwards 
became President Judge of the District composed of the coun- 
ties of Dauphin, Lebanon, and Schuylkill, and while holding 
that office, was appointed by President Tyler Secretary of 
War. On retiring from this position, he resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession, and was afterwards elected Judge of 
the District which lies at the extreme northeastern portion 
of the State. He resigned this office from ill health, and died 
at his home in Easton on the 11th of November, 1862. 


[Andrew Parker, the second son of James M. Porter, having been 
educated at West Point, entered the cavalry service, and was first 
employed as a lieutenant during the Indian hostilities in the West. 
He subsequently became a captain in the Commissary Department. 
After the breaking out of the Rebellion, he was appointed Assistant 
Commissary General of the Army of the Potomac, under McClellan. 
General Thomas, on being promoted to the command of the Army of 
the Southwest, solicited his appointment as Commissary General in 
that army, which was accordingly made. His death took place soon 
after the close of the war.] 


The following letter, from General Andrew Porter to his 
son James, then in his twentieth year, is believed to be the 
last letter he ever wrote. It will show the character of his 
intercourse with his children. The vein of good sense and 
of wise, fatherly advice which pervades it, needs no comment. 
The writer died at Harrisburg on the 16th of November, 1813. 
The son to whom this letter was addressed, lived to become 
one of the ablest advocates the State ever produced, and 
when he took his seat in the Cabinet of President Tyler, he 
met no man there to whom he was inferior, save only Mr. 
Webster. 
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Harrissure, Oct. 11, 1813. 
Dear JAMES, 

Last week, I sent you a letter by Mr. Philips, enclosing a 
check drawn in your favor on the Phila. bank for $150, which 
no doubt was delivered to you agreeably to the promise of 
Mr. Philips. Before this reaches you, the general Election 
will be over and the fate of the anxious Candidates fixed. 
Too great an anxiety about the politics and promotions of 


men, will rather tend to draw your attention too much from, 


studies which qualify gentlemen of the bar to become eminent 
in their profession. Let your purchases of books be of those 
of the law, and your studies confined to that profession, until 
your acquirements become conspicuous. Your services will 
then be sought after, and your talents appreciated. If you 
pay attention to various things and your pursuits are diver- 
sified, you will never rise to the head of your profession, and 
to be a pettifogger would be more disgraceful than to be a 
poor day laborer. You have talents and acquirements that 
promise fair to raise you to eminence, and no doubt will, if 
you confine them to the profession of the Law. A good 
character, amiable disposition, and superior acquirements, 
with your talents, will no doubt raise you to the height of 
your ambition. Remember the old proverb,—take time by 
the forelock, for it is bald behind. 

I am now grown old. <A very few years more, and the 
anxiety and advice of your father will cease forever. Be not 
too credulous, and trust not the plausable professions of men 
too far, lest you purchase experience too dearly. Think for 
yourself and mark out your future line of conduct with 
wisdom and prudence. 

Our Borough is very healthy, we are all well and present 
our best wishes for your health, happiness and prosperity. 

ANDREW PORTER. 

James M. Porter, Esq. 

N. B. I have just received a letter from your brother 
David, he is very well. 

re 


The present sketch may be properly closed by appending 
the following documents found among the papers of General 
Porter. 
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A List of Capt. Andrew Porter’s Company of Artillery. 
Geo. Chapman, } Christian Aill, 





Fran. Stewart, J ae Peter Betson, 
Nichs. Capple, Corporal. David Gorman, 
Thos. Fleming, } Since John Wiekle, 
James Baker, Reuben Benson, 
Wm. Douglass, John Sisk, 

John McDearmot, John Carnel, 
John Berry, Jonath. Fennemore, 
Jas. Turner, Mcllvey Adams, 
John Fleming, Bartholw. Gervey, 
Thos. Hammond, Whistler, 
Jacob Walters, Henry Miller, 
David Dickinson, Geo. Bennedick, 
Job. Bennington, Lewis Brenner. 


Conrad Dringhfelt, 


Monthly Return of Captn. Andrew Porter’s Company in the Ath 
Re giment of Artillery, C ommande d by Col. Thos. Proctor. 
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Captn. Lt. James McClure 
1 Lieut. Joseph Ashton 
One Sergt. & seven men. } 
2d Lieut. Ezra Patterson on Command at Fort Pitt. 

ANDREW PORTER, Captazn, 
Ath or Penna. Regt. Artillery. 


) On command at the Park of 
Artillery N. Windsor. 
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James (in the Regt. of Arty.), whose Inlist- 


ments and Attestations are Lodged in Council Chambers, 


Specifying the Date of their Inlistments, Time of Service, 


and by whom Attested. 





| Names. 


| No. 


Date of 


Term of 
|Enlistment. Service. 


By whom 
Attested. 


H 





1 Edwd. Gallahan | 
2 John Goodwin 
3 Thos. Jennings 
4 Davd. Miller 
5 Henry Love 
6 David Fennel 
7|Benjn. Hunter 
8| Patrick Currie 
9, Joseph Williams 
10, Francis Pairay 
11|James Robinson 
12;Clark Dacker 
13| William Murphy 
14 John Jones 
15 Wm. Gill 
16 Patk. Ripley 
17 Patk. Reily 
18 John Dunn 
19 Jos. Jones 
20 John Vincent 
21 Jno. McGill 
22 Davd. Griffiths 
23 George Gadsby 
24 John Lilley 
25;Charles Trond 
26 Jno. Dickson 
27, Jno. Harris 





28' Nicholas Copple | 
29 David Dickinson | 
30, Joseph Cooth | 


sas hee Dickson 
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Copy of the Oath taken at Valley Forge. 


I Andrew Porter Captain of Artillery do acknowledge the 
United States of America to be free, Independent and Sover- 
eign States and declare that the people thereof owe no alle- 
giance or obedience to George the Third, King of Great 
Britain, and I renounce, refuse and abjure any allegiance or 
obedience to him; and I do swear that I will, to the utmost 
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6 40 Dark 
2231 Dark aad 
4328 Pair 
7414 do. 
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6424 fair 
9 30 srown 
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63— Dark 
0 13 Syclops 
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6430 Dark 
54 24 Do. 
6 3l Do. 
7431 Swarthy 
1427 Dark 
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9350 Dark 
7 36 = fair 
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of my power, support, maintain and defend the said United 
States against the said King George the Third his heirs and 
successors, and his or their abettors, assistants and adherents, 
and will serve the said United States in the office of Captain 
of Artillery which I now hold with fidelity according to the 
best of my skill and understanding. 
ANDREW PORTER. 
Sworn before me at the Artillery Park Valley Forge this 
19th May 1778. 
H. Kyox, 
B. G. Artillery. 


JOHN AP THOMAS AND HIS FRIENDS. 
A ContrisuTion To THE Earty History or MERION, NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 
BY JAMES J. LEVICK, M.D. 


Of the many hundreds of Philadelphians who, daily, during 
the summer months, on our great central railway, pass to 
and from the city to Bryn Mawr or further, but few perhaps 
have ever given a thought to the origin of the names they 
hear at the various stations. And yet from Overbrook to 
Berwyn, included, many of these names are the same as those 
which two hundred years ago were familiar as household 
words to those earnest, sincere, and brave people, who had 
left their old homes in Wales to found here a new, peaceful, 
and free commonwealth. 

Berwyn bears the name of a range of mountains, which for 
more than thirty miles constitutes the dividing line between 
the counties of Merioneth and Montgomery in Wales. 

Bryn Mawr—the great hill—gets its name from Bryn 
Mawr, the old Welsh home of Rowland Ellis, a devoted 
member and minister of the Society of Friends, and one of 
the earliest owners of land in this vicinity." 


1 See note respecting Rowland Ellis at end of this paper. 
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Wynnewood commemorates the name of Thomas Wynne'— 
an associate and friend of William Penn—and the home of 
his descendants. 

Radnor* but repeats the old name of Radnor in Wales, and 
Haverford (aber-fford, the ford at the confluence,) tells the story 
that it was from Haverford West in South Wales the early 
settlers in this immediate vicinity came, while Merion, in the 
new world, takes up and in itself continues a name which 
has had a topographical meaning for more than a thousand 
years. Meirion, as it is often written, in the old provincial 
records, and as it was originally called in the Welsh language, 
is but a slight modification of the name of that British 
prince, or king as he is sometimes called, who, as Meyreon, 
Meirion, Meiriawn ruled over a part of Britain in the early 
part of the eighth century, and who gave his name, even 
then, to his own domain, which it has since retained, and 
which, as Merionethshire, has been a county of North Wales 
since the year of our era 1284. It was from Merionethshire, 
North Wales, that the settlers on the land, which now 
lies north of the Pennsylvania Railroad, near Philadel- 
phia, chiefly came, and of one or two of them and their 
families that it is proposed in this paper to write. The in- 
formation thus given is derived from papers brought here by 
these emigrants themselves, or written by them cotempora- 
neously with the settlement, which have been transmitted 
by them to their descendants.$ 


1 See note respecting Thomas Wynne at end of this paper. 

2 The names of Radnor and of Haverford, like that of Merion, are both 
of very ancient date. Radnor is mentioned in Welsh history, even so early 
as A. D. 1196, as having been burned by an invading foe. Haverford had 
its Castle so early as the year 1112 A.D., and Giraldus Cambrensis gives 
the account of “a preaching tour” made there by Archbishop Baldwin and 
himself in the year of our era 1118. He reports that they were most kindly 
received by the Haverfordians and their religious services gratefully acknow- 
ledged. 

8 “The termination ydd and eth is of common occurrence in ancient Welsh 
names of districts . . and seems to have the meaning of a tract or extent 
of country belonging to the person whose name formed the preceding part 
of the word.” 
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It may not be amiss here briefly to recur to the fact that 
these people were the direct, lineal descendants of the Ancient 
Britons, with little or no admixture of Saxon blood. These 
ancient Britons, as ethnologists now recognize the term, were 
the different tribes, clans, or nations inhabiting Britain at 
the time of the Roman invasion, and their descendants. 
They belonged to the Indo-European family, and to the Celtic 
branch of that family. Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist as to the real or fabulous character of the early histories 
of Britain, there can be no doubt that, for centuries before 
the Roman invasion, the Island of Britain was inhabited by 
a numerous, powerful, and intelligent people. That they 
were brave Ceesar found to his cost, and it is a very signifi- 
vant fact that, although the Roman General brought against 
them a fleet of 80 ships, with 12,000 infantry and cavalry, 
yet the most that he could effect was but a landing on the 
coasts, and that it was not until a hundred years later that 
the Romans were able victoriously to advance into the inte- 
rior of the island. 

Nor did the Britons, in later years, yield, without fierce 
resistance, to the invading hordes of Saxons, Danes, and 
Normans which poured in upon them. 

A recent writer’ has said of them, “history presents no 
section of a people standing forth more conspicuously from 
the general mass. . . . They yielded; but only inch by 
inch to a superior foe, and, at the last, a remnant, scorning 
surrender, carried away with them, as Eneas did from Troy, 
their choicest and most valued treasures—their kindred and 
their sacra patriosque penates—made Wales their chosen land, 
Mona the sanctuary of their priesthood, and Snowdon Moun- 
tain the citadel of their freedom. Their name, their lan- 
guage, and their honour they have to this day preserved as 
memories of the past.” And there, century after century, 
they remained, too often, it is true, involved in domestic 
warfare, but holding on to their simple manners, their old 
traditions and their dearly bought freedom. 


' Pedigree of the English People. Thomas Nicholas, M.A., London, 1878. 
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Of the people of Merionethshire this was especially true, 
and the author already quoted,' says: “the ancient houses 
of the county of Merionethshire are, almost without excep- 
tion, of purely Cymric lineage . . . and have shown a 
vitality truly remarkable. Even to this day several of the 
chief families of the 14th and 15th centuries have their 
representatives on the ground, holding the same domains 
and bearing, in some instances, the same names.” 

To the superficial observer it would seem almost impossible 
that, even after the long lapse of centuries, the descendants 
of these warlike men should accept and become identified 
with the peaceful doctrines and manners of the Quakers, and 
yet to the careful student of human nature the transition 
seems not only possible, but eminently proper and natural. 
To a simple-hearted people there was much in the simplicity 
of Quakerism to commend it, while the direct dependence 
of the individual upon God and his independence of man 
accorded with what had been the sentiment of their race for 
generations. But when to this, and far more than all this, 
was added the conviction, that to them the call of their God 


was in this field of service, they did not hesitate because of 


the sacrifices it required, or the danger to which it exposed 
them. They were of the blood of heroes to which the blood 
of martyrs is closely akin, and they brought to bear in this 
warfare the earnestness of purpose, the devotion to duty, and 
the fearless courage which had characterized their forefathers 
on other fields. 

They yielded not one inch to error, but the fight was a 
long and weary one; and they yearned, as their fathers had 
done, for a home where they might be free; free from such 
contact with error itself, and free to give such service to God 
as He required of then. They needed now no Mona for their 
priesthood, for they believed, without the shadow of a doubt, 
that the human heart was the Sanctuary of their Great High 
Priest, and that in His Name they had a strong tower where 
they could find greater safety than in their fathers’ citadel 


' Annals and Antiquities of the County Families of Wales. By Thomas 
Nicholas, M.A., etc., London, 1872. 


- 
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on Snowdon. And so, to the new world, “a remnant came, 
carrying with them,” as their fathers had carried, “their 
names, their language,' and their honour.” 

The future historian when discussing the characteristics of 
the past and present generations of Philadelphians, their love 
of family history, their love of old ways, their tenacious 
clinging to their convictions of right, their conservatism—as 
it is called—and even, at times, their obstinacy, may per- 
chance find that these are due not merely to what they have 
inherited in the blood of their Quaker ancestry, but rather to 
that remarkable mixture of peaceful Quaker and of fighting 
Cymric blood, which yet exists in the veins of so many of 
her people. 

It is of one or more of these early Cymric Quakers that 
we shall now speak. 

“John ap Thomas, of Llaithgwm, Commott of Pennllyn 
in the County of Merioneth, gentleman,” as the old manu- 
script records designate him, became a member of the Relli- 
gious Society of Friends in the year 1672. Hugh Roberts? 
his neighbor and friend from his childhood, says of him: 
“in the year 1672 he came to Friends’ Meeting and was 
thoroughly convinced of God’s truths, and he gave up in 
obedience to the Heavenly Father’s call, though it was a 
time of great suffering ; the first two meetings he was at he 
was fined £15, for which the informer took from him two 
oxen, and a horse that was valued to be worth £11, and re- 
turned nothing back. 

“The appearance of Truth was so precious to him that he 
did not only make profession of it, but was also made willing 
to suffer for its sake, which he did valiantly. When this 
faithful man first came among us it was the hottest time of 
persecution that we ever underwent. The chief informer 


1 For many years after they came to Pennsylvania, many of the Welsh 
Friends retained their knowledge of and the use of the British language. A 
memorial concerning Edward Reese and his wife states that their ministry 
was generally given in the Welsh language. So too with others of the 


early settlers. 
2 See note at end of this paper respecting Hugh Roberts. 
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being a cunning, subtile man, seeing that the high constables 
and petty constables were something backward to execute his 
warrants, intended to have been the high constable so that 
he might make a quick despatch. 

“Most of the great men, being willing to assist John ap 
Thomas in what they could, this good man went to one of 
the Justices that was moderate, and requested that he might 
accept of him to be the high constable, which was granted. 
So the informer went on and informed against Friends, and 
when he got a warrant he brought it to the high constable 
according to his orders; so he received his warrant, time 
after time, and would tell the informer to go about his busi- 
ness, that he was responsible for them. And thus the informer 
continued to go about until he had got nine warrants, not 
questioning but that he would ruin him at last, for there 
was a clause in the act that if the constables would refuse to 
execute their office they would be fined to a great extent for 
every neglect. He kept his warrants until the King’s decla- 
ration came to put a stop to these wicked informers. 

“Thus this faithful and valiant man hazarded his own estate 
to save his friends and brethren . . and this he did soon 
after he received the Truth. The Lord blessed him and that 
in every way. He bestowed upon him a gift in the ministry, 
by which he hath been serviceable to many; and although it 
falls out sometimes that a prophet hath not honour in his own 
country, yet I know that he was honoured, owned and dearly 
beloved, and was of great service unto many. So he growed 
and prospered in the truth unto his dying day. He had a 
tedious sickness in which time his pleasure was in exhorting 
his friends, his wife, and children to be faithful to the Lord. 

“A little while before his departure, I and other Friends 
were with him, when he said, Friends, wait upon the Lord 
for he is near, and a little while after he said ‘blessed be 
Thy name, oh Lord God everlasting, Thy will be done on 
Earth as it is in Heaven.’ And with such expressions, mag- 
nifying and praising the Name of the Lord, he took his leave 
of his friends, giving his hand to every one of us, and so in 
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a sweet and heavenly praise he departed the 3d day of 3mo. 
1685.”"! 

This event is thus recorded in the family Bible, by his son 
Thomas Jones, “Our dear father, John ap Thomas, of 
Llaithgwm, in the Commott of Penllyn in the county of 
Merioneth, in North Wales, departed this Life the 3d day of 
3d month, 1683, being the 5th day of the week, and was 
buryed at Friends burying place at Havod-vadog in the said 
Commott and County ye 5th of ye said month.” 

Among other manuscripts which have been preserved by 
the descendants of John ap Thomas are the original records 
of the sufferings of himself and other Friends, these mem- 
oranda having been made by him at the time of their occur- 
rence. They show, beside the one already given, that in many 
instances he had property taken from him for tithes, for re- 
fusing to swear, etc. Among them is the following: “In the 
year 1674, about the 20th day of the 4th month, Harry 
Parry, parson of Llanthervol, he and his men came to the 
ground of John ap Thomas and demanded lambes tithes ; 
and when the said John ap Thomas was not free to give him 
tithes he sent his men abroad to hunt for the lambs, and at 
length they found them in one end of the barn where they 
used to be every night, and they took out the best 5 out of 
21 for tithes; and for the tithe corn they took of the corn I 
cannot tell how much.” 

In Besse’s Sufferings of Friends, in Gough’s History of 
Friends, in Proud’s History of Pennsylvania, and in The Phila- 
delphia Friend (vol. 27) notices of John ap Thomas may be 
found. 

Among the official papers received by John ap Thomas, 
when acting as high constable, two have long been in posses- 
sion of his descendants. One of these is now given. 


' A testimony of similar character by his friend Thomas Ellis is also 
extant. 
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MERIONETH, Ss. 
To Lewis Morris Keeper of his Majts goale for y* sd County 
§ to Richard Price § Joseph Hughes. 

Wuereas I have apprehended Cadwalader ap Thomas ap 
Hugh, Robert Owen, Hugh ap Robert, John David, John 
Robert David & Jonett John, spinster. 

By virtue of his Ma’ties writt issued out of the last great 
sessions & unto me directed & delivered (I) therefore do will 
and require you to receive into your custody the bodyes of 
the said Caddw’r ap Tho ap Hugh, Robert Owen, Hugh 
Roberts, John David, Jo" Robert David & Jonett John and 
them safely to convey to the common geole of the sd County 
and them in safe manner to be kept in y* sd geole whom I 
doe hereby commit, there to remain for the next great sessions 
to be held for ye sd county on Monday of ye sd sessions then 
and there to answer such matters . . as shall be objected 
agt them on his Ma’ties behalfe this omitt you not at yr 
perill given under my hand & seale of office the fourth day 
of May Anno R. R. Caroli . . . Angliae & vicessimo 
sexto Annoq do 1674. 

OWEN WYNNE, Esg., Sheriff. 


Another original paper thus preserved is addressed to the 
high and petty constables of the said county (Merionethshire) 
and to the churchwardens and overseers of the said couniy. 
It announces the law of “the Realme” against Conventicles, 
and gives the names of nearly thirty persons (Friends) “who 
have unlawfully met together,” and it orders distraints to be 
made on them. John ap Thomas ap Hugh is among those 
thus named. The paper is signed by Humphrey Hughes and 
John Wynne, and is dated May 20, 1675.! 


1 The text of this paper is as follows :— 

Merionetu, ss. To the high and pettie Constables of the Sayd County 
and to the Churchwardens and Overseers of the poore of each parish 
within the sd County. 


Whereas by late Act of parlam' made the two'& twentieth Yeare of the 
reigne of our said august Lord the King that now is (was) Instituted An 
Act to prevent and suppress seditious Conventicles, it is among other things 
enacted that if any person of the age of sixteen years or upwards, being a 
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How fierce and vindictive was the official zeal which could 
brand as “outlaws” earnest, God-fearing men, and sincere, 
devout women, and yet how loath some of the local authori- 
ties were to distress their old neighbors and associates,! are 
both shown in the subjoined letter, viz.:— 


Do.GeE.Ley, YE 25TH oF THE 4Mo., 1681. 
MY DEAR FRIEND JOHN AP THOMAS: 


These in haste may let thee understand that the persons 
undernamed are outlawed and the Deputy Sheriffe hath 


subject of this Realme, att any time after the tenth day of May next shall 
be present at any assembly, conventicle, or meeting under colour or pretence 
of any exercise of Religion in any other manner than according to the Lit- 
argie and practice of the Church of England, in any place within the King- 
dom of England, dominion of Wales or towne of Berwick on Tweede, at 
which Conventicle meeting or Assembly there shall be five persons or more 
assembled over and beside those of the same household. And whereas wee 
the justices of the peace subscribed have been informed by the corporall 
oathes of Owen david and Thomas Johnes, of Penmaen, in the Parish of 
Llanfawr, and by notorious evidence and circumstance of the fact that on 
the sixteenth day of May instant the persons in the schedule annexed—being 
twenty-eight, assembled together in a house called by the name of Llwyn y 
branar in the township of pen maen within the parish of Ilanfawr in the sd 
countie under colour or pretence of Religion not according to the litargie 
and practise of y® Church of England,—contrarie to the sd Act. These 
therefore in his Ma’ties name (we) chardge and command you all] & eyther 
of you yt immediately upon sight hereof you levie by way of distresse and 
sale of goods and Chattels the sum appearing at each person’s name men- 
tioned in the schedule annexed, and the sum soe levied to pay in open court 
att the next generall Sessions of the yeare to be holden for the countie of 
Merioneth that we may distribute and pay the same as by Act of parlament 
we are ordered and required to doe; and of your proceeding therein you are 
to give an account to his Ma’ties justices of the peace att their next generall 
sessions of the yeare to be holden in this Countie, and there this our warrant 
dated at llanfawr under our hands and seales this twentieth day of May 
Anno Regni Caroli di Angliae vicessimo sextimo Annoq dom 1675. 
HUMPHREY HUGHES. 
JOHN WYNNE. 
Twenty-eight names are on the paper, each fined ten shillings. 


' Besse, in his Sufferings of Friends, says that in Shrewsbury the office 
of Informer against Friends was held so scandalous that Robert Sowtrell, a 
cruel informer, “could not procure, among all the sons of Belial in the county 
of Salop, any one that would be a partner with him in it.” 

VoL. Iv.—21 
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writts against them. Many of them are dead, those that are 
alive wish them to look to themselves untill such time as 
friends shall come together to confer in their behalfe, that 
soe friends in their liberty may order some considerable 
gratuity to the Deputy Sheriffe for his Kindnesse. Beside 
those undernamed Elizabeth Williams! is particularly to look 
to herself. There is a writt out of the Exchequer against her 
as the Deputy Sheriffe informs me: Ye names are as fol- 
loweth, vizt.:— 

William Prees. de Llandervol, Litter Thomas, de eadem 
(or of y* same), John Davies, de ead’, Lodovicus ap Robt. de 
ead’, Thomas ap Edward, de Llanvawr, Thomas Williams, de 
ead’, Elizabeth Thomas, de ead’ widdow, Robt John Evan, 
de ead’, Griffith John, de Gwerevol and Elizabeth his wife, 
Hugh Griffith of the same & Mary his wife, Maurice Hum- 
phrey Morgan of the same. 

This is att present from thy dear friend and desires to Ex- 
cuse my brevity. 

LEWIS OWEN. 
“ # % # 


There is also among these papers another letter written 
about the same date by John David to his dear friend Richard 
Davies giving notice of the seizure, by the sheriff, of oxen, 
a cow, heifer, mare, and saddle, the property of Robert Evan. 


' The Elizabeth Williams here mentioned was one of the earliest and 
most earnest of the preachers among Friends. With Mary Fisher she suf- 
fered cruel persecution at Cambridge (England), A.D. 1653, being at that 
time fifty years old. Besse says: ‘“‘The Mayor ordered them to be whipped 
till the blood ran down their bodies . . which was done far more cruelly 
than with the worse malefactors, so that their flesh was miserably torn. The 
poor women then knelt down and prayed God to forgive their persecutors. 
They were then thrust out of the town, no man daring to give them relief 
though many did secretly commiserate their case.” 

Imprisonment in England followed this, and, later, in Wales she, with 
several other Friends who were unwilling to take an oath of allegiance 
though they asserted their loyalty to the ruling powers, were declared to 
be proceeded against as “traytors and felons,’ the men to be hung and 
quartered, the women to be burned, a sentence which, to the credit of 
humanity, was never executed. 
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John David, though a Friend, was at the time high constable, 
and Richard Davies was an eminent preacher. 

Undeterred by persecution John ap Thomas continued to 
attend his religious meetings at home and elsewhere, as the 
following autograph letter shows. It is addressed to his wife, 
and is as follows :— 

Lonpon, 28Tu or 3mo., 1681. 

My dear wife in dear remembrance of thee & the children 
& our family doe I salute thee at this time & that thereby 
also thou mayest understand that I am come to this Citty 
upon y® 21st day of this instant, without any great difficulty 
either as in reference to my health or otherwise, blessed be 
my God. 

And Thomas Ellis' likewise came the same day and as the 
Lord may order and make way we both intend to sett out 
together the same time likewise (to witt) the next second 
day. And since I came to the Citty my health continued 
much alike to what it usually was when at home And as 
to the affairs of truth and to give thee an account thereof I 
hope (if the Lord will) to give it unto thee and the rest by 
word of mouth in some measure . . it being that the 
Lord’s presence and appearance among his people here at this 
time hath been beyond expression, & the number increasing 
likewise from year to year as doth the power and presence 
of the Lord in and among the precious sons of Zion. 

I lay it upon thee to mind my dear love to my dear friends 
Il. R. & his; Robt. O. & his; E. Jo. & his; R. D. & his; 
Il. G. & his; G. J. & his; Elizabeth John & hers; Elizabeth 
Wyn and hers, with all the rest as if named them one by 
one. No more at present, but my dear love to thee, & soe I 
remayne thy dear and loving husband while 

Iam JOHN 
AP THOMAS. 


Then follow a few lines in the Welsh language. 
* * * * 


' See note at end of this paper respecting Thomas Ellis. 
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A few months later John ap Thomas and Edward Jones 
for themselves and friends (seventeen families) purchased 
5000 acres of land in the province of Pennsylvania. This 
land which was at one time known as Merioneth, and later 
as Lower Merion, extended from the Schuylkill, near the 
Falls, towards where is now Merion meeting-house, including 
this ground and extending westwardly beyond it. 

In Holmes Map of the Province of Pennsilvania the fol- 
lowing are given as the boundaries of this tract of land, which 
he calls that of “Edward Jones & Company, being 17 fami- 
lies,” viz.:— 

On the north by lands of William Sharlow and John 
Roberts, on the east by the Schuylkill River, on the south 
by the Liberty Lands of Philadelphia, on the west by lands 
of Charles Lloyd, Tho. Lloyc, John ap John, Richard Davis, 
and John Bevan. . . A little to the northwest is the land 
of Rowland Ellis.' 


' In a patent from William Penn, bearing date 3d day of the 11 month 
(January), 1703, confirming to the sons of John ap Thomas their father’s 
Pennsylvania estate, the 16th and 17th of September, 1681, are recited as 
the dates of the original grant; and of John ap Thomas’s 1250 acres, one- 
half are named as in the township of Merion, county of Philadelphia, and 
the other 6124 acres in the township of Goshen, in the connty of Chester. 

Since this article was begun there has been placed in the hands of the 
writer by the late Dr. Wm. Kent Gilbert a manuscript having as its title 
“ An indenture where severall are concerned,” and bearing date “ the first 
day of Aprill, in the four and thirtieth year of our sovereign Charles, Second.” 
It recites the conveyance, etc., of five thousand acres, by William Penn, to 
John ap Thomas and Edward Jones. It states that there have been two 
severall Indentures y* one of bargain and sale for one year, bearing date 
y° 16th day of September in the three and thirtieth year of his majesty’s 
reign; the other . . . bearing date y* 17th day of the same month and 
year, both made between William Penn and John ap Thomas and Edward 
Jones; that for and in consideration of the sum of One hundred pound of 
good and lawfull money of England to him in hand paid by J- T. & Edw. 
Jones he did grant . . . the full portion of five thousand acres of land, 

y° first, within y* tract of land in the Province, in such manner . 
as by certain concessions bearing date y* 11th day of July then last past; 
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The subjoined is taken from the original manuscript, and 
gives the names of John ap Thomas’ friends and companions. 


An account of wt sum of money every ffriend in Penllyn hath 
Layd out to buy land in Pensylvania ¢ wt quantity of 
Acres of Land each is to have and wt sum of Quit Rent 
falls upon every one. 





pounds. Acres. Quit Rent. 

John Tho’ 25. 0.°0.4 1250. 12.°6* 
Hugh Robt. 12.10. 0. 625. 6.3 
Edd Jones 6. 5.0. 3123. 3.14 
Robt. David 6. 5.0. 3123. 8.14 
Evan Rees 6. 5.0. 3123. 8.14 
John Edd 6. 5.0. 312}. 3.14 
Edd Owen 6. 5.0. 3123. 3.14 
Will Edd 8. 2.6. 156}. 1.64 
Edd Rees 8. 2.6. 156}. 1.64 
Will Jones 8. 2.6. 156}. 1. 64 
Tho Rich 8. 2.6. 156}. 1.64 
Rees John W. 8. 2.6. 1564. 1. 64 
Tho Lloyd 8. 2.6. 156}. 1. 64 
Cadd Morgan 8. 2.6. 156}. 1.64 
John Watkin 3. 2.6. 156}. 1. 64 
Hugh John 3. 2.6. 156}. 1.64 
Gainor Robt. 3. 2. 6. 156}. 1. 64 

£100. 0.0. 5000. £2.10 


paying one shilling for every hundred acres of y* said Five Thousand upon 
the first day of March forever. 

The paper then recites that others ‘than John ap Thomas and Edward 
Jones have contributed towards this £100 of purchase-money, and that the 
said J. T. & E. J. are as Trustees, they being personally responsible for the 
amounts to which they have individually subscribed . . . that for the 
£25 which John ap Thomas has subscribed he shall have 1250 acres, and 
Edward Jones in like proportion; and that the residue of the land is to be 
of equal goodnesse. And should John ap Thomas happen to die before ye 
said Edward Jones that E. J. should take no benefit of survivorship. 

Signed A. D. 1682 
by Davin Davies 
(for his loving friend in Edward Jones absence). 
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[On the reverse—John ap Thomas Layd out £25.00 and he 
is to have for yt sum 1250 Acres. ]' 

Preparations were now made by John ap Thomas and 
family and by the others named, for their departure for the 
new world. But his health had long been failing him and 
was now seriously impaired, and the intended voyage of 
John ap Thomas and family was for a time relinquished. 
Edward Jones, his relative, friend, and associate, with Ed-’ 
ward Rees, William ap Edward and wife, and others—in all 
forty—set sail from Liverpool in the ship Lyon, John Comp- 
ton, Master, and they arrived safely in the Schuylkill River 
the 13th of 6 month, called August, A. D. 1682. By them 
John ap Thomas “sent some effects and agreed with them to 
make some provision against his intended coming.” How 
that voyage was accomplished is told in the subjoined letter, 
written by Edward Jones. 

It is addressed as follows :— 





These ffor his much esteemed friend John ap Thomas, of Llaith- 
gwm neer Bala in Merionethshire, North Wales, to be left 
with Job Boulten att the Boult and tun in Lumber Street, 
London, and from thence to William Sky Butcher, in Oswes- 
trie, to be sent as above directed and via London—with speed. 


My endeared fr’d & brother my heart dearly salutes thee 
in a measure of y® everlasting truth dear fr’d hoping that 
these few lines may find thee in health or no worster yn I 
left thee. This shall lett thee know that we have been 
aboard eleaven weeks before we made the land (it was not 
for want of art but contrary winds) and one we were in 
coming to Upland, y® town is to be buylded 15 or 16 miles 
up y® River. And in all this time we wanted neither 
meate, drink or water though several hogsheds of water run 
out. Our ordinary allowance of beer was 3 pints a day for 
each whole head and a quart of water; 3 biskedd a day & 


' Some of those whose names were on this paper had land in other parts 
of the Province, in addition to what they here subscribed for. 
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some times more. We laid in about half hundred of biskedd, 
one barrell of beere, one hogshed of water—the quantity for 
each whole head, & 3 barrells of beefe for the whole number— 
40—and we had one to come ashoare. A great many could 
eat little or no beefe though it was good. Butter and cheese 
eats well upon ye sea. Ye remainder of our cheese & butter 
is little or no worster; butter & cheese is at 6d per Ib. here 
if not more. We have oatmeale to spare, but it is well, yt 
we have it, for here is little or no corn till they begin to sow 
their corn, they have plenty of it. The passengers are all 
living, save one child, yt died of a surfeit. Let no frds tell 
that they are either too old or too young, for the Lord is 
sufficient to preserve both to the uttermost. Here is an old 
man about 80 years of age; he is rather better yn when he 
sett out, likewise here are young babes doing very well con- 
sidering sea diet. We had one tun of water, and one of 
drinke to pay for at Upland, but ye master would faine be 
pd for 13 or 14 hogsheds yt run out by ye way, but we did 
not, and about 3 quarters of Tunn of Coales we p’d for; we 
laid in 3 Tun of Coales and yields no profit here. We are 
short of our expectation by reason that y® town is not to be 
builded at Upland, neither would y® Master bring us any 
further, though it is navigable for ships of greater burthen 
than ours. Y°* name of town lots is called now Wicoco; here 
is a Crowd of people striving for y° Country land, for y*® town 
lot is not divided, & therefore we are forced to take up 
y°® Country lots. We had much adoe to get a grant of it, 
but it Cost us 4 or 5 days attendance, besides some score of 
miles we traveled before we brought it to pass. I hope it 
will please thee and the rest yt are concerned, for it hath 
most rare timber, I have not seen the like in all these parts, 
there is water enough beside. The end of each lot will be 
on a river as large or larger than the Dye at Bala, it is called 
Skool Kill River. I hope the Country land will within this 
four days [be] surveyed out. The rate for surveying 100 
Acres [was] twenty shilling, but I hope better orders will be 
taken shortly about it. . . . 
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The people generally are Swede, which are not very well 
acquainted. We are amongst the English which sent us 
both venison and new milk, & the Indians brought venison 
to our door for six pence ye quarter. And as for y® land we 
look upon it [as] a good & fat soyl generally producing 
twenty, thirty, & fourty fold. There are stones to be had 
enough at the falls of the Skool Kill, that is where we are to 
settle, & water enough for mills, but thou must bring Mill- 
stones and y® Irons that belong to it, for Smiths are dear. 
Iron is about two and thirty or fourty shillings per hundred ; 
Steel about 1s. 6d. p. 1. Y°® best way is to make y" picken 
axes when you come over, for they cannot be made in Eng- 
land, for one man will work with ym as much as two men 
with ours. 

Grindle Stones yield good profit here; ordinary workmen 
hath 1s. 6d. a day. Carpenters 3 or four shillings a day; 
here are sheep, but dear, about twenty shilling a piece. I 
cannot understand how they can be carried from England. . . 
Taylors hath 5s. & 6s.a day. . . I would have you bring salt 
for y® present use; here is coarse salt, some times two measures 
of salt for one of wheat, and sometimes very dear. Six penny 
& eight penny nails are most in use, horse shoes are in no 
use . . good large shoes are dear; lead in small bars is 
vendible, but guns are cheap enough. . . They plow, but 
very bungerly, & yet they have some good stone. They use 
both hookes and sickles to reap with, . . . 

Time will not permit me to write much more for we are 
not settled. I [send] my dear love and my wife’s unto thy 
selfe and thy dear wife and the rest of my dear friends, H. 
Ro.; Rich. P. Evan Reese; J. ap E. Elizabeth Williams E. 
& J. Edd; Gainor R.; Ro. On.; Jo. Humphrey; Hugh J. 
Tho.; and the rest of fr’ds as if named. 

I remaine thy Lo’ friend & Bro. while I am, 

EDD JONES. 


My wife desires thee to buy her one Iron Kettle 3s. or 
3s. 6d.; 2 paire of shoes for Martha, and one paire for Jona- 
than, let them be strong and large; be sure and put all yr 
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goods in cases, if they be dry they keep well, otherwise they 
will get damp and mouldy. 
this is ye 2nd letter, Skool Kill River, 
Ye 26th of ye 6mo., 1682.' 
* % * % 


' The writer of this letter, Edward Jones, “ Chirurgion,” as he is styled in 
the official papers, lived more than fifty-five years in his new home, as the 
following note from Thomas Chalkley’s Journal shows. ‘The 26th of the 
12mo., 1737, being the first day of the week, there was buried at Merion, 
Edward Jones, aged about 92 years. He was one of the first settlers of 
Pennsylvania, a man much given to hospitality, a lover of good and virtuous 
people and was beloved by them. I had a concern to be at that meeting 
before I left my home at Frankford and before I heard of this Friend’s 
death. There were many hundreds at his funeral.” (See The Philadel- 
phia Friend, vol. 29, p. 396.) A little sketch is given of his wife Mary, 
daughter of Dr. Thomas Wynne, and of her it is said: “She was an approved 
minister among Friends and zealous for the promotion of the truth. She 
died 7mo., 1726.” “Martha” and “Jonathan” for whom the new shoes, 
“strong and large,” were asked in the postscript, lived to wear out them and 
many successive pairs. Martha married at Merion Meecting-house, “26th of 
10mo., called December,” John Cadwalader,' and has left many descendants. 
Jonathan married Gainor Owen, daughter of Robert Owen, and lived to be 
more than ninety years old. His descendants still own the ancestral acres 
near Wynnewood Station. 

* * * * * 

The longevity of this Welsh race is a remarkable one. Edward Jones, as 
has been noted, lived to be ninety-two years old, his son Jonathan to be 
more than ninety. James Jones died at the age of ninety-two. His grand- 
son, the late Samuel W. Jones, of Philadelphia, died 9mo. 7, 1873, aged 
ninety-two, and a sister of the latter still lives—the light and the life of her 
home—now nearly ninety-two years old. 

A branch of the same family settled in Montgomery County early in the 
last century, and it is stated that six members of the family have reached 
the age of ninety years. 

« * * * 

Bala and its vicinity from whence these early Friends came is one of the 
most beautiful regions in North Wales. Believed to have been a Roman 
station, “it is situated at the head of Pemblemere or Bala Lake, one of the 
largest sheets of water in Wales. It lies in the bosom of a fair valley 
guarded by the peaks of the Berwyns, the Arenigs, Aran, Benllyn, and 
their subordinate hills. The lake is a favorite with anglers, and affords 
trout of large size, perch, pike, and a white fish called gwyniaid, found, in 


1 See note respecting John Cadwalader at end of this paper. 
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John ap Thomas never came to Pennsylvania, but died, 
3mo. 8, 1683. “Katharine Thomas, his widow, and family 
arrived here in November, 1683, and found one-half of the 
purchase taken up in the place, since called Merion, and 
some small improvement made on the same where we then 
settled.” 

From all that is left on record, Katharine Thomas, or as 
she is frequently styled, Katharine Robert (her name before 
her marriage) was a woman of great force of character and 
of much Christian worth. These old manuscript letters show 
her to have been connected by birth or marriage with many 
of the oldest British families, names which are still held in 
esteem in North Wales. 

A letter from Robert Vaughan, bearing date 3mo. 1687, 
addresses her as his “ Loving Aunt,” another is written from 
Eyton Parke, Denbighshire, September 3, 1692, by her 
“loving nephew,” Edward Maurice, in which reference is 
made to their near relatives, viz., the Wynnes, Duvid Yale, 
of Plas yn Yale, and to others.’ 

Great as was the sacrifice, she does not seem to have hesi- 
tated to leave her comfortable home and congenial friends for 
the distant and wild lands beyond the sea. 


Wales, only in these waters. The town and its neighborhood have long 
been celebrated for the beauty of its people. Lord Lyttleton says he saw 
here the prettiest girls he ever beheld.” 

It is an interesting fact, and one that may have had much to do in deter- 
mining the plan of the streets for the new city of Philadelphia, that the 
towns of Bala and of Caerwys, from the neighborhood of which many of the 
early Welsh emigrants came, are among the few which have their streets 
running at right angles with each other. 

' From a manuscript letter addressed to William Penn by her son Robert 
Jones. 

2 For an account of the family of— 

Vaughan, see Annals and Antiquities of the County Families of 
Wales, p. 680. 


Wynn, see * . “ 92 p- 712. 
Yale of Plas yn Yale, see . "ali 3 p- 419. 
Maurice of Denbighshire, see “ és u p- 412. 


1 Murray’s Hand Book of Wales, 1864. 
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The certificate of removal, furnished by the religious society 
of which she was a member, is in these words. 


To all whom it may concern: 

Wuereas, Katerin Robert, of Llaithgwm, in y® County of 
Merioneth, widdow, hath declared before us her intention in 
order to her and her families removal to Pensilvania in 
America, wee thought it convenient to certify in her and 
their behalfe yt she is one yt received the truth for these ten 
years past, and that hath walked since answerable to the 
truth according to her measure. She is a woman yt never 
gave occasion to ye the enemies of truth to open their mouths 
against ye truth which she owned: her children taught and 
educated in the fear of the Lord from their infancy Answer- 
able to ye duty of parents, both professing and possessing ye 
truth. 

from our mens & womens 
meetings ye 18 of 5mo. 1683. 

Rovert OWEN Epwarp Grirrita Exizaseta Ws. Bowen 
RicuarD Price Capp Lewis ELIzaBETH JOHN 
MarGarET CADWALADER 
& others. 


And so, in the 7th month, 1683, Katharine Thomas with 
her sons, daughters, and servants, numbering, in all, twenty 
persons, in the ship Morning Star, of Chester, Thomas Hayes, 
Master, set sail for the New World. 

It was a long and sad voyage, as these records in their 
family Bible, made by her son Thomas Jones, show. “Our 
dear sister Sydney departed this Life the 29th day of the 
7th month, 1683, as we were a coming from ye said place 
(Merionethshire) to Pennsilvania, on board the ship Morning 
Star, Thomas Hayes, Master.” A little later occurs another 
sad record. “Our dear sister Mary departed this Life the 
18th of ye 8th month, 1683, at sea in the said Journey.” 

As has already been said the surviving members of the 
family arrived here in November, 1683, and at once pro- 
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ceeded to their “country home called Gelli yr Cochiaid,! in 
the township of Merion in ye county of Philadelphia.” 

Stricken and bereaved as she was, Katharine Thomas still 
had left to her brave, manly sons and loving daughters, who 
seem to have left nothing undone for her comfort that filial 
respect and affection could suggest. She lived fourteen years 

“longer, but does not seem to have been much from her home. 
The marriage of her son Robert Jones, bachelor, to Ellen 
Jones, spinster, took place at her house 11mo, 3,1693. Her 
death is thus recorded in the family Bible, by her son 
Thomas Jones. “Our dear mother, Katherin Thomas, de- 
parted this life the 18th day of y*® 11 month, 1697, about 
y°® 2d or 3d hour in ye morning (as we thought), & she was 
buryed next day.” One month later her son Evan? died, and 
there were left of her children, Katherine, Robert, Cadwala- 
der, and Thomas ap John, or, as they now wrote the name, 
Jones. 

Katharine married Robert Roberts, son of Hugh Roberts, 
an eminent minister in the Society of Friends, whose de- 
scendants are well known and respected in Philadelphia. 

Cadwalader Jones engaged in the shipping trade, made 
many voyages to Barbadoes and elsewhere, and seems to have 
prospered largely. 

Robert Jones was a useful member of both civil and 
religious society, was a justice of the peace, a member of the 
Provincial Assembly, and altogether a very popular man. 
Ilis marriage with Ellen Jones,’ spinister, has already been 
noted. 


1 “ Gelli yr Cochiaid”—“ the grove of the red partridges.” 

2 The minutes of Merion Preparative Meeting show that Evan Jones 
bequeathed a small legacy to the Meeting for the use of its poor. 

3 Ellen Jones was a sister of David Jones, of Blockley, who with his wife 
Katherin emigrated to Pennsylvania in the year 1699. As typical of the 
character of the certificates furnished by their friends at home to those 
removing to America, and as a type too of the character of those who 
brought them, it may not be amiss to insert that ofthese two Friends. The 
writer of this paper has often thought, when reading over these certificates 
of membership and of removal, as they are given, in the original book of 
records of Merion Meeting, that they constitute a roll of honor, such as can 
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Thomas ap John (his father’s name reversed), or as he now 
wrote it Thomas Jones,' was born in Wales and was quite a 


be found in the early history of scarcely any other people, and such as any 
people may be proud of. 

“ At our monthly meeting att Hendri-mawr, ye 24th day of ye 12mo. 1699. 
To our dear friends and brethren in Pennsilvania, These are to certifie whom 
it may concern that our friend David Jones and Katherin his wife are such 
whom we dearly love and who were very servisable while they were here, 
and of good report amongst their neighbours. So we Leave and recommend 
them to y* Lord desiring their felicity. We remain your friends, Robert 
Vaughan, Ellis Lewis, Thomas Cadwalader and others.” 

Another certificate from a meeting at Haverford West repeats these 
declarations of their service on truth’s behalfe for many years, and of the 
tender love and concern felt for them by the meeting now that they are 
about to leave. 

And, many years after, when they had done good service among the 
Friends in their new home, the meeting held at Radnor gives to Katherin, 
widow of David Jones, this certificate, addressed to the Monthly Meeting of 
Philadelphia. 

‘Dear ffriends: Our antient friend Katherin Jones, widdow, being settled 
within the compass of your meeting requested of us a certificate to be joyned 
thereto. After enquiry made these are to certifie on her behalfe that she 
has been a servisable member of our meeting for many years; of a meek 
and quiet spirit, solid, inoffensive Conversation. Thus we recommend her 
to your Christian care, with desires that the same Powerful Arm that has 
been her stay and preserver hitherto, may be her support to the end.” 

Their old acres have ever since been owned, and the site of their children’s 
home occupied by the descendants of this worthy couple. 

' The reader is doubtless aware that the word ap means son of, and that 
the name of the father became thus the surname of the son. That this mode 
of designation must have led at times to great confusion there can be no 
doubt, and it could only have been continued among a people averse to 
changes. 

After their removal to America, as in some families before, this nomen- 
clature was abandoned for the most part. The “ap John” became “ John’s” 
(son) or “Jones,” “ap Edward” “ Edward’s,” “ ap William” “ William’s,” 
“ap Robert” ‘* Robert’s,” the possessive apostrophe being soon omitted. In 
other instances the final letter of ap became the first of the new name, thus 
ap (or ab) Owen became Bowen, ap Evan, Bevan, ap Humphrey, Pumphrey, 
ap Howell, Powell, ap Rees became Price, ap Hugh, Pugh, etc. The dis- 
tinguished name of Wynne (Gwynn) originally designated the complexion, 
hair, or beard of its owner, which was fair or white; while that of Vaughan 
(originally written Vychan) means the younger or little one. Lloyd is 
brown, gray; Gough (goch) red. 
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young man when, with his mother, he came to America. 
He had, however, received a very thorough education, and, 
as his correspondence shows, was equally at home with the 
English and the Welsh languages. His handwriting is 
remarkably clear, bold, and distinct, giving, at the first sight 
even, the impression that it is by a man of great decision and 
force of character. So early as the year 1709 he was Clerk 
of Haverford Monthly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, and 
would seem to have been Treasurer of the meeting also. He 
was an approved minister, and was largely made use of by 
his neighbors in the settlement of estates, and as guardian 
and protector of orphan children. 

His letters, copies of which in his clear, bold, hand were 
kept by him, contain many matters of interest. Among 
them is one giving an account of the capture of some Welsh 
friends on their way to Pennsylvania, A. D. 1708-9.! 


1 As showing the many dangers to which the emigrants were exposed, 
this narrative has an historical interest. It occurs in a letter to his “loving 
cousin Robert Vaughan.” After referring to his brother Cadwalader, who 
had made successful voyages to Jamaica, Barbadoes, and elsewhere, “ and 
who, through mercy, hath escaped well and not been taken hitherto, con- 
sidering how troublesome it is,” he says: “I suppose thou hast had an ac- 
count of that Owen Roberts and his company were taken by the French. . . 
They were taken about the 12th day of the 5 month within a few days’ sail 
(less than a week) good wind, of the Capes or mouth of the Delaware, being 
all alive and pretty well and hearty, and were carried by them, some to 
Martinico, and the rest to Guardalupa, islands belonging to the French. 
And so from thence to Monsterat and Antigo, islands belonging to the 
English, and so from thence here, where they arrived at Philadelphia about 
y° 7th of 8th month last, excepting nine of the servants that were pressed 
on board a ship (or man of war) at Monsterat. The names of them that 
came from your neighborhood are Humphrey Williams, Cadder John, Robert 
Arthur, Hugh Griffith, and James Griffith. The other three came from 
Llun and one from Dolgelley. Two died, a young maid related to Rowland 
Ellis, at Antigo, and Morris Richard, the Tailor, at sea, coming hither. 
There were several of them weakly on their arrival, and Edward Thomas’ 
child dyed att that time. One, Thomas Owen also that came then and lived 
with Edward Roberts (remember my love to him, my schoolfellow, and old 
acquaintance, if thou dost remember it and hast opportunity) dyed also on 
the 2d mo. Owen Roberts went to Antigo in the 2d month last, and writt 
from thence that he heard nothing of the servants. There was a great 
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Thomas Jones married Anne, daughter of Griffith John, 
and was father of one son and several daughters.' He died 
8mo. 6, 1727. In the memorial prepared by his Meeting 
concerning him it is said, “his conduct was exemplary, his 
ministry sound and edifying, inoffensive in life and conversa- 
tion, and zealously concerned for the promotion of the Truth. 
He lived in love and unity among Friends, and died 8mo. 6, 
1727.” His will, a copy of which is among these old papers, 
shows that, in addition to several hundred acres of land owned 
by him in Merion, adjoining lands of Jonathan Jones (Wyne- 
wood) he had also a tract of land in Goshen, Chester County, 
Pa. (See note, p. 812.) It was by Thomas Jones that these 
old and original papers, which have been quoted, were 
preserved, and by his daughter transmitted to his descen- 
dants. As has already been said, everything that is left by 
him shows him to have been no ordinary man. Beside those 
already given, among his manuscripts are drafts of the 
Minutes of the Meetings of Ministers and Elders of Haver- 
ford Monthly Meeting (A. D. 1709, et seq.), letters to their 
relatives in Wales respecting fatherless children whose wel- 
fare he had kindly looked after, “testimonies” concerning 
deceased ministers of his own religious society, and other 
interesting papers. 

Faithful in the discharge of his duties to his fellow-men, 
active in civil and in religious society, an earnest and yet 
an humble Christian, he proved of inestimable value to the 
members of the new colony with whom his lot was cast, and 
was a worthy descendant of the old and noble race from 
which he came. 


1200 Arcu Sr., PuruapELpaHia. 


storm or hurricane, and it is feared they are lost.” Many other names are 
mentioned in this letter, and short accounts given, doubtless of much interest 
to their relatives at home. 

! Thomas Jones’s daughter Sarah was married at Merion Meeting, 11mo. 
8, 1742, to Jonathan Jones, Jr., son of Jonathan and grandson of Edward 
Jones. His daughter Katherin married Lewis, son of David and Katherin 
Jones, of Blockley. 
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The following extracts from the Minutes of Merion Monthly Meeting 
show the intelligent care taken by these early Friends concerning their own 
history and that of the settlement. Unfortunately these records cannot now 
be found. 

Att our Preparative Meeting held at Meirion Meeting-house y* 3d of y* 9 
mo. 1704. Friends having considered of it and it having often been in the 
view of many, think fitt and do recommend it to friends to bring an account 
of themselves, children, servants and familys, and their removal to this 
Country, and their places of abode in their native county and what else 
may be serviceable or usefull to be kept in Remembrance to generations to 
come—to the next Preparative Meeting in order to be recorded. 

At the Preparative Meeting, 10 mo. 8, 1704, Edward Jones brought an 
account of his and his wife’s and family’s removal to this country, place of 
abode in their native country, and other remarkable passages in their Lives. 
Rowland Ellis brought the like account concerning himself and his family 
in order to be entered upon Record; and the rest of Friends are desired to 
bring in their accounts as soon as conveneently they can. 11 mo. 5, 1704. 
John Roberts brought in an account to this meeting of his place of abode 
in his native Country being Llun in Caernarvonshire, convincement and re- 
movall to this country, marriage and other remarkable passages of his life, 
in order to entered upon Record. 

The like account was brought concerning Thomas Wynne, of Cayrwys, in 
Flintshire formerly, and his family, to this meeting, by Edward Jones. 

12 mo. 2,1704-5. An account was brought by Edward Rees to this meeting 
of his descent, Relations, Convincement, marriage, and other occurrences of 
his life, in order to be recorded. Richard Jones brought the like account 
concerning his father Rees John, of Llwyn-Grevill, in the Parish of Clynn, 
in the county of Merioneth, who removed to this Province with his wife and 
children—to be recorded. 

1 mo. 2, 1704-5. William Edward brought an account of his descent, 
relations, marriage, convincement, and removall to Pennsilvania, with his 
wife and children, and the like account concerning his brother John Edward 
and wife and family, and his brother Evan Edward. Richard Walter 
brought the like account concerning himself, his wife, and children. 





(Nore To paGE 301.) 


Rowland Ellis, “a man of note in the neighborhood where he resided 
where he had a good estate,” was born in Merionethshire, North Wales, in 
the year 1650. He became a member of the Religious Society of Friends 
when about twenty-two years old, and had a large share of the sufferings 
which befell that people; all of which he bore with unfaltering constancy. 
In 1686 he came to Pennsylvania to prepare for a settlement for his wife 
and family, and purchased a tract of land a little to the north and west of 
that of “Edward Jones and friends,” what is now called Bryn Mawr, the 
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name being that of his ancestral home in Wales. He returned to America 
bringing his family with him in the year 1697. The certificate of removal, 
granted him by the meeting of which he was a member, bears date: Garth- 
gynfawr, y® 7th of 11th month, 1696. It says of him and his wife Margaret 
that “they are such as we dearly love and have been serviseable to truth, 
and ready and open hearted to receive and entertain the followers thereof, 
and zealous for the Lord and his blessed cause; carefully diligent for meet- 
ings and the affairs of the Church of God. We therefore commend them 
unto you in the love of God, tenderly wishing that their removal may be for 
their temporal and eternal felicity. Soe we thus for, and in the said Bearers 
behalfe, thought fit to acquaint friends where they may come; and are your 
friends and brethren.” “Signed Lewis Owen, Rowland Owen, David Jones, 
& others.” 

Rowland Ellis took an active part in the new colony, “ being much con- 
sulted because of his sound judgment in all cases civil or religious.” The 
memorial prepared by Gwynedd Monthly Meeting respecting him, says, he 
had a gift in the ministry which was acceptable and to edification. He was 
careful in educating his children religiously by timely endeavoring to incul- 
cate in them the principles of piety and virtue ; a practice tending thereto 
was having meetings frequently in his family, which he long continued. He 
died at the house of his son-in-law, John Evans, in the eightieth year of his 
age, and was buried at Friends’ burying-ground, at Plymouth, 7mo. 1729. 


(Nore To paGE 302.) 


Thomas Wynne was born in Caerwys, Flintshire, North Wales, and came 
to America in the ship Welcome with William Penn. He took an active 
part in the early history of Pennsylvania, was Speaker of the first Provincial 
Assembly held in Philadelphia. He was also a preacher among Friends, 
and wrote several controversial tracts, a few copies of which are still extant. 
He died 1 mo. 16, 1692, and was buried in Friends’ burying-ground, in 
Philadelphia. In his last will and testament, a copy of which has been 
kindly furnished the writer by Dr. William Kent Gilbert, bearing date the 
15th day of the first month, 1691, he calls himself Thomas Wynne, practi- 
tioner of physick. He appoints his dear ffriends Thomas Lloyd, deputy 
governor of this Province, and Griffith Owen, to be overseers of his will. 
His daughter Mary was the wife of Edward Jones, who settled at Merion in 
the year 1682. For one, among many notices of Dr. Wynne, see Philadel- 
phia Friend, vol. 27, p. 228. 


(Nore To pace 305.) 


Hugh Roberts, or Hugh ap Robert, as his name is sometimes written, 
was one of the most useful of the associates of William Penn in his new 
settlement. Like his friend Rowland Wllis he had been greatly persecuted 
at home because of his Quakerism, several instances of which are on record 
in Besse’s Sufferings of Friends (Article Wales), and his name is on the 
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writ by which several Friends are committed to prison, page 308 of this 
paper. His name is next to that of John ap Thomas in the list of “ Friends 
of Pennllyn who have laid out money to buy land in Pennsylvania” (page 
313). The certificate of membership, granted him by his friends at home, is: 
“from our Monthly Meeting of Penllin, ye 2d of 5 mo. 1683,” and speaks of 
him as “Hugh Roberts, of the Parish of Llanvawr, in the county of Merion- 
ethshire, North Wales.” It says of him, that “he hath received, declared, 
and owned the truth for seventeen years, and walked since blameless in con- 
versation, and peaceable in his place upon all accounts; he is of good repu- 
tation among his neighbours and acquaintances. His wife is like minded, 
walking in the truth, and a good example to others in life and conversation; 
their children educated in the fear of the Lord from their infancy.” Almost 
immediately after his arrival on these shores Hugh Roberts began an active 
public life, both in Church and in State. His name occurs very frequently 
on the minute-books of his meeting as appointed to some service. Before 
the building of the Merion Meeting-house, religious meetings were often 
held at his house, and, until the year 1695, nearly all the marriages among 
Friends were solemnized at the house of Katharine, widow of John ap 
Thomas, or that of Hugh Roberts, probably because they were large and 
convenient for the young people. After 1695 the meeting-house at Merion 
was used for that purpose. 

Nor were his religious services confined to his own neighborhood. He 
visited, as a minister of the gospel, the meetings of Friends in “ Maryland, 
Long Island, Rhode Island, and New England,” besides making two religi- 
ous visits to Great Britain, in one of which he writes, he met at Bristol with 
his dear friend William Penn, and that they were not a little glad to see 
each other. 

He was a man of much enthusiasm—‘“a live man’—as would be said 
nowadays, and his journals and letters abound with the evidence of it. He 
seems especially to have enjoyed his visits to his old neighborhood in Wales 
where, but a few years before the meeting-houses were rudely closed by the 
authorities, but where now they were not only open but were flocked to as 
doves flock to the windows. In one of his letters, A. D. 1697-8, he says: 
“had a good meeting at James Lewis’s, thence to Dolobran, where I received 
abundance of love from Charles Lloyd and his wife . . back to Penllyn 
to a meeting at Robert Vaughan’s—Ye house which was one of the 
greatest in ye county could not contain I believe one-half of the people. 
So we kept it out of doors and a blessed meeting it was.” He was a man 
of warm, affectionate disposition, full of love for his friends, and not fearing 
to express it. He had the pen of a ready writer, as his letters, journals, and 
numerous “testimonies” concerning his deceased friends all show. That 
respecting his dear friend John ap Thomas has keen given in full in the text 
(pp. 305-307). Many others are on record, all breathing the same loving 


spirit. 
A memorial concerning him closes with these words: “he died the 18th 
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of 6 mo. 1702, and on the 20th was interred at Merion, after which a large 
meeting was held, wherein the Lord’s presence was sweetly enjoyed, and 
several living testimonies borne concerning his faithfulness to God, and 
satisfaction of his eternal well being.” 

A part of the estate, originally purchased in Pennsylvania by Hugh 
Roberts, was that now included in our public park at Fairmount. In the 
year 1721 a portion of this property, including that now known as George’s 
Hill, was purchased of Edward Roberts, son of Hugh Roberts, by Edward 
George and wife, and by them and their descendants owned and occupied 
until, by the munificent liberality of the late Rebecca and Jesse George, it 
passed into the possession of the Park Commissioners of Philadelphia, and 
now forms one of the most attractive features of the Park. 

Jesse George, to whom Philadelphia owes so much for this and many 
other generous gifts—our own Historical Society having received from his 
estate a legacy of five thousand dollars—was the lineal descendant of 
Richard and Jane George, natives of Llangerig, Montgomeryshire, North 
Wales. Richard George died at Chester, Pa., in 1708, soon after his arrival 
here, leaving a widow and many children. Of these, Edward bought of 
Edward Roberts three hundred acres of land, a part of which he sold to his 
brother David George. Here the families have lived for many generations, 
and from this ancestral estate Jesse and Rebecca George gave to Philadel- 
phia the land now so highly prized as George’s Hill. 

For these last facts, and many other matters of interest in this paper, the 
writer is indebted to John M. and Joseph W. George, of Overbrook. They, 
too, are descendants of Richard and Jane George, and of William ap 
Edward, one of John ap Thomas’s associates, and are related to most of the 
old families of Merion. Having in their possession many of the old records 
of Merion Meeting, they have most kindly aided the writer in his researches, 
and thus have enabled him to present to the public what, without such aid, 
it would have been impossible for him to do. 


(Nore To paGE 311.) 


Thomas Ellis, who is referred to in a letter by John ap Thomas (page 311) 
and who has left a testimony concerning his dear friend, was one of the most 
eminent of the early Welsh settlers in Pennsylvania. An interesting sketch 
of him is given by Dr. George Smith in his History of Delaware County, 
page 458. He held many public trusts, and at the time of his death, which 
occurred 1688, was Register General of Pennsylvania. 

The late Nathan Kite, of Philadelphia, who has contributed a large 
amount of information respecting the early settlers of Pennsylvania, which 
may be found scattered through the numbers of the Philadelphia Friend, 
vols. 27 (1854) to vol. 35 inclusive, gives many interesting facts concerning 
Thomas Ellis before he had left his home in Wales. Among these he records 
that Richard Davies and Thomas Ellis, both of them ministers among 
Friends, having preached at a meeting at Aberystwith, all the congregation 
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were taken prisoners. R. D. and T. E. then wrote to the chief magistrate 
begging him to accept of them and discharge the others. No answer was 
received by them, but the constable was directed to do so, and the prisoners 
were discharged. Richard Davies had a short time before offered himself in a 
place of his younger friend Thomas Ellis, who had beeu sent to prison from 
the meeting-house at Aberystwith. The magistrates were much affected by 
this unselfish conduct, and both Friends were released. Nor did its effects 
stop here, the high constable and deputy sheriff were so deeply impressed 
by it that both soon after became Friends, and persecution ceased in Car- 
diganshire. Thomas Ellis died in 1688 and was buried at Haverford. His 
daughter married Robert Wharton in 1701. 





(Nore To pace 317.) 


John Cadwalader was quite a young man when he came to Pennsylvania, 
and seems to have been greatly beloved by his older friends at home. His 
certificate of membership and removal is dated from Pembroke, Wales, where 
he had spent several years at school. His friends say of him, “we have 
known him since the age of thirteen, he hath had the reputation of an apt 
scholar, and hath attained to as good a degree of learning as any at the 
school. His demeanour hath been sober and innocent.” 

He appears to have been cordially welcomed by the Friends in the new 
colony, and was married at Merion Meeting, 10 mo. 26, 1699, to Martha, 
daughter of Edward Jones, and granddaughter of Dr. Thomas Wynne. In 
a recent biographical sketch of one of his descendants it is said of John 
Cadwalader that he removed to Philadelphia, and “in July, 1705, was 
admitted as a freeman of the city; in October, 1718, he was elected a member 
of the Common Council, and in 1729 a member of the Provincial Assembly, 

which offices he held until his death in 1733.” 

A preacher among Friends, of the same name, very eminent in the early ’ 
religious history of the Province, died at Tortola, in the West Indies, while 
on a religious visit to that place, A. D. 1742. A short memorial respecting 

| him by Abington Meeting, of which he was a member, may be found in 
“Collection of Memorials of Deceased Ministers” (Philad. 1786). A more 
extended notice of him, and of his wife Margaret Cadwalader, is given in 
“Memoirs of Friends, eminent for piety and virtue, of the Yearly Meeting of 
Philadelphia, from the settlement of the Colony to the present time (1770),” a 
by John Smith, of Burlington, N.J. These manuscript memoirs, the pro- 
perty of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, and which are 
probably known to but few persons, contain a vast amount of information 
respecting the character of the earlier settlers of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. Their writer was a son-in-law of James Logan, of Stenton, and a 
brother of Samuel Smith, the author of a History of New Jersey. 

The name “ Oadwalader” has long been a historic one in Wales, and it is 
said to signify in the British language— Valiant in battle. 
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[The pamphlet, of which the following is a reprint, is in the library of 
the Hon. Henry C. Murphy. It is the only copy which has come under our 
notice, and it was called forth to fulfil such an ephemeral purpose that its pre- 
servation was most probably the result of accident. Through the kindness 
of Mr. Murphy we were enabled to compare the proof with the original, and 
have endeavored to make the reprint a literal copy. The original is a small 
folio of three and a half pages, two columns to the page. The heading of 
the first page we give in fac-simile. The authorship of the tract has been 
attributed to Penn; and while there is nothing to prove the assertion, it 
was undoubtedly prepared under his direction. It is supposed to have been 
printed in 1682.] 
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INFORMATION AND DIRECTION TO SUCH PERSONS 
AS ARE INCLINED TO AMERICA, 


More EsrectaLt_ty THOSE RELATED TO THE PROVINCE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


That the Value and Improvement of Estates in our Parts 
of America, may yet appear with further clearness and Assur- 
ance to Enquirers, I propose to speak my own Knowledg, 
and the Observation of others, as particularly as I can; 
which I shall comprise under these Heads. 


I. The Advance that is upon Money and Goods. 

II. The Advance that is upon Labour, be it of Handicrafts or 
others. 

Ill. The Advance that is upon Land. 

IV. The Charge of Transporting a Family, and Fitting a 
Plantation. 

V. The Way the Poorer sort may be Transported, and Seated, 
with Advantage to the Rich that help them. 

VI. The easier and better provision that is to be made there for 
Posterity, especially by those that are not of great Substance. 

VIL. What Utensels and Goods are fitting to carry for Use or 
Profit. 

For the first, Such Money as may be carried, as pieces of 
eight, advances Thirty, and Goods at least Fifty per cent. 
Say I have 1007. sterl. If I am but six in Family, I will 
pay my Passage with the advance upon my money, and find 
my hundred pounds good in the Country at last. Upon 
Goods, well bought and sorted, there is more profit: but 
some money is very requisite for Trade sake; for we find it 
gives Goods a better market; so that considering the great 
quantity of Goods already carried, it were not amiss at pres- 
ent, if one-half were in Money, and the other in Goods. 

Thus in General. But it particularly encourages Mer- 
chants, because the profit by advance, is seldom less than 
50 U. sterl. per cent, which is very considerable and we have 
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already got somethings for returns, as Skins, Furrs, Whale- 
Oyle, Tobacco, &c. 


II. For Labour, be it of Handicrafts, or Others, there is a 
considerable Encouragement by advance of price, to what is 
here, because the Goods Manufactured there, advance equal 
to those the Merchant sells, and where Provision is at least 
as cheap and there is such additional gain, to the first Gain 
of Handicrafts here (of whom the Merchant buys) the Ameri- 
can Handicraft must have an extraordinary time of it. The 
like may be said of Under Labourers, for some time, until 
the Country be better replenished with People. 


Ill. The Advance upon Land is Encouraging, which will 
be best apprehended by an English understanding, in a Com- 
parison with the Lands of England, that he is familiarly 
acquainted with. 

If 500 Acres of unclear’d Land there, indifferently chosen, 
will keep as many Milch Cows, or fat as many Bullocks for the 
market in Summer, as 50 Acres of improved Land in England, 
as chosen aforesaid, can do; then by Computing the value of 
the Summers Grass of such fifty Acres of Land here, we 
shall the better find the value of 500 Acres of Land in 
America; for within that compass, the same quantity of 
Cattle may be well kept. Admit this then, that the Sum- 
mers Grass of 50 Acres of middling Land in England, is 
worth 15 /., I conceive that makes 20 /, which is the price 
of the Inheritance of the 500 Acres, no dear Purchass. The 
cost to go thither is no Objection, because it is paid by the 
Advance that is upon the Money and Goods at the rate afore- 
said. If the hazard of the Seas be Objected, we see that the 
Jive hundreth Ship using those parts, does not miscarry, and 
the Risk is run for themselves only. However, except in 
Winter, Passages are pleasant, as well as safe. 

But this Comparison draws an Objection upon us that 
must be obviated. What becomes of your flock in the Winter? 
I say our Woods usually keep them for the Market till 
December, and unless it be a more than ordinary Winter 
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(which is observed to happen but once in four or five Years) 
or that they are young stock, or Cattle big with Young, 
they mostly shift for themselves. But if Fodder be wanted, 
we have a supply by Hay, we mow in the Marshes and 
Woods, or the Straw of the English Grain we use, or the 
Tops and Stalks of Indian Corn, and sometimes that it self; 
a Thing hearty, and easily rais’d, and is good to fat as well as 
keep, and answers to Oats, Pease, Beans, and Fetches here, 
tho’ we have of them also. 

This Scheam of Grazing and keeping of Stock, may inform 
Inquirers what the Woods and unbroken Lands of those 
Countrys in some sort will do, in proportion to Lands here, 
and consequently, what they are worth to Lands here, allow- 
ing equally for Care and Fodder on both sides. 

To be short, the produce of wild Land there in this respect, 
is within less than ten to one, of what our cleared Land is 
here, and the purchase here, is an hundred to one Dearer, 
which must needs make American Lands no hard Bargain 
to the Purchasers. 

Now for clearing of our Wood-lands in order to corn; the 
difficulty is not so great as is imagined ; our Jyees, being not 
so thick, or not so burdensome, but that four hands, in four 
months time, may easily clear five and twenty Acres for 
the Plow; which, at 15 d. English per Day, for each hand, 
comes to twenty-five shillings per Acre. The encrease of which, 
is with less than half the seed, at least equal to the Improv’d 
Land of England. Add to this, the ten pence which buys 
the fee of an Acre unclear’d, and an Acre of Land, producing 
the like quantity with English Ground, shall cost 11. 5s. 10d. 
which at eight years purchase, ought to yield three shillings 
two pence three farthings perAnnum. Now, where it brings 
an increase equal to Land of ten shillings per Annum in 
England, and what it produces, yields not, at present, a less 
value, the advantage is almost four to one, which I conceive 
is no inconsiderable advance. 

Having given this general account of Lands in those parts 
of America, which for Variety of Earth, and Number of 
Fountains, falls not short, in my Opinion, of any Country I 


. 
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have seen in Europe, I shall in the next place, for their Help 
and Direction that intend thither, 


IV. First, Set down the Charge of Transporting an ordinary 
Family. 

Secondly, The Method and Charge of their setling a Planta- 
tion when there, which will serve for all Ranks, proportion 
still considered. I will suppose my self worth but one hun- 
dred pounds. 


Los d. 
For my Self, Wife and two Men Servants, at 5 pound per 
head, and one Child of ten year old, 50s. (for to that age 
Children pay no more . . , ‘ . 22 10 00 
For a Tunn of Goods, each a Chest nie, 02 00 00 
For the ship Doctor, per head 2 s 6 d. 00 12 06 


For 4 Gallons of _— and 24 Pounds of Sager for the 

Voyage : 01 00 00 
For Cloaths for my Servants, each 6 Shirts, 2 Waletecate, a 

Summer and a Winter Shute, one Hat, 2 pair of Shooes, 

Stokins and Drawyers. , . ‘ ; » « «» 2 OO @0 





38 02 06 

When it pleases God we are well arrived, which I suppose 
to be about the first of October, the First thing is to get a 
Lodging in some Town or Village at hand, for my Family, 
and there stay one Week, and take something for our health, 
refresh our selves, and advise where to settle, if my land be 
not already fixt: This done, I take my two men, and go to 
my Lot, which is, say, five hundred Acres. I lodg them at 
the next Village, or House to the place, and then go to felling 
of Trees, proper for a first House, which will very well 
serve for the present occasion, and afterwards, be a good out 
House, till plenty will allow me to build a Better. 

To build then, an. House of thirty foot long and eighteen 
foot broad, with a partition neer the middle, and an other 
to divide one end of the House into two small Rooms, there 
must be eight Trees of about sixteen Inches square, and cut 
off, to Posts of about fifteen foot long, which the House must 
stand upon, and four pieces, two of thirty foot long, and two 
of eighteen foot long, for Plates, which must lie upon the 
top of those Posts, the whole length and breadth of the 
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House, for the Gists to rest upon. There must be ten Gists 
of twenty foot long, to bear the Loft, and two false Plates of 
thirty foot long to lie upon the ends of the Gists for the 
Rafters to be fixed upon, twelve pare of Rafters of about 
twenty foot, to bear the Roof of the House, with several 
other small pieces; as Wind-beams, Braces, Studs, &. which 
are made out of the Waste Timber. For Covering the 
House, Ends, and Sides, and for the Loft, we use Clabboard, 
which is Rived feather-edged, of five foot and a half long, that 
well Drawn, lyes close and smooth: The Lodging Room may 
be lined with the same, and filld up between, which is very 
Warm. These houses usually endure ten years without 
Repair. 


Los. 6 

For the Carpenters work for such an House, I and my Servants Tie 
assisting him, together with his Diet . ~ «© © « OF 00 00 
For a Barn of the same Building and Dimentions, e - 05 00 00 
For Nailes, and other things to finish Both . . , - 03 10 00 


The lower flour is the Ground, the upper Clabbord: This 
may seem a mean way of Building, but ’tis sufficient and 
safest for ordinary beginners. *Tis true, some of our Folks 
have exceeded much, even in Villages; but how wise they 
were in it, is the Question: An ordinary House, and a good 
Stock, is the Planters Wisdom; Else, some of our Neigh- 
bouring Provinces, improv’d by persons, whom Necessity 
had made ingenious and provident, had not succeeded so 
well as they have done. Howbeit, if better are desired, 
people may have them suitable to their abilities. 

This House may be finished by the middle of November, 
the Barn by the Spring, but there being little use for it, till 
the next fall, it may be built at Leasure, and the Winter 
imploy’d to clear Land for the Spring, by which time, they 
may easily have clear’d fifteen Acres. 

The Spring come, a stock must be bought. 





. w& ¢€ 
For three Milch Cows and Calves by their sides, . ‘ - 10 00 00 
For a Yoke of Oxen, ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ - 08 00 00 
For a Breeding Mare, . : ‘ ; ° ° ; - 05 00 00 
For two Young Sows and a Boar, . ‘ ‘ . ‘ . Ol 10 00 
24 10 00 
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Here will fitly come in our Years Provision. 


To each person of the Family 8 Bushels of Indian Corn at 2s 
per Bushel, and 5 Bushels of English Wheat at 3s 6d per 
Bushel, which comes for five persons to, ; , ° 

For two Barrels of Molasses, for Beer, F 

For Beef and Pork, at 120 pounds per head, and 2 d per pound 

For 5 Gall. of Spirits, at 2s per Gall. P , ° 


08 O07 06 
03 00 00 
05 00 00 
00 10 00 





16 17 06 


I fall now to the Land I have clear’d to Plant, upon which, 
with Gods ordinary Providence, a Crop may be thus made 


of divers Grain, viz. 


The three Working hands may Plant and tend, especially with 
alittle help of the Woman and Boy 20000 Indian Corn 
Hills, which generally make about 400 Bushels, which at 2 s 
per Bushel coms to ‘ . , ‘ ° ° ; 

They may sow eight Acres: half with Summer Wheat, and 
half with Oates, which computing at 15 Bushels per Acre, 
there will be 120 Bushels of both, and Oates at 2s per 
Bushel, and Wheat at 3s 6d per Bushel, come to 

To Indian Pease ‘ ‘ , 

To Gallavances and Potatoes : . , . ‘ . 


(a tollerable encrease) 


By this time the Year is brought about, and 
come again. Let us see now what we are Worth. 


Planter Debitor. 


To Passage and Cloaths for my Servants, being wae of my 
first Principle 

To two months Lodging till an » house be built 

To an House and Barn 

To Provisions for one Year for the F anally 

To a Stock in Cows, Oxen, Swine and a Mare 


Rest due 





RE « &€ 


40 00 00 


16 10 00 
01 10 00 
01 10 00 








59 10 00 


October is 


 & «& 


38 02 06 
01 00 00 
15 10 00 
16 17 06 
24 10 00 


96 00 00 
04 00 00 








100 00 00 
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Per Contr. Creditor. 


Los. 6d. 
By the remaining part of my 100 pounds. ° 04 00 00 
To the advance of five and twenty per Cent. upon thirty 
pounds worth of goods to bring them to the sterling value 
of money . 07 10 00 
By an House and Barn worth together with the ensistanes the 
Carpenter had . : ‘ , ; ° . , - 30 00 00 
By 15 Acres of Land Clear’d . - 18 15 00 
By Corn and Grain, being the produce of this yous Crep - 59 10 00 
By the stock, as good as when Bought . : . ‘ . 24 10 00 
144 05 00 


With the overplus of the Grain I have, to what J want, 
I furnish my self the ensuing Year with two Barrels of 
Molasses, two of Meat, and two of Fish, to save my young 
stock; and proceed to clear more Land for Indian Corn and 
Oates, and Imploy the other Land to English Wheat and 
Barley: A Garden Plat, next the House, and an Acre in an, 
Orchard, follow of course. And thus I end with, my settle- 
ment of a Plantation, leaving the Planter to live by his in- 
dustry and encrease, and make what he can of the rest of 
his five hundred Acres, that for the sake of this very settle- 
ment, is in reputation worth, three times more then it was. 

For those that have greater abilities, and aim at better 
settlements, they have the means in their own Hands, and 
the People of the Country skill enough to answer their 
desires, be it in fine Timber or very good Brick buildings. 
But for the Poorer sort, that either can but just transport 
themselves, or that are not well able of themselves to do 
that, I shall, for the encouragement of such, as well as of 
those that shall assist them, propose my former Methods 
somewhat better explain’d. 


V. The way the Poorer sort may be transported, with 
advantage to the Rich that hely them, is thus ; 

In the first place, there are such as are able to transport 
themselves and Families, but are unable to build or stock 
themselves when they are there; others that have not enough 
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to Transport themselves and Families, and such will come 
under a different Consideration. 

The first of these may be entertained in this manner, Say 
I have 5000 Acres, I will settle Zen Families upon them, in 
way of Village, and build each an house, an out-house for 
Cattle, furnish every Family with Stock; as four Cows, two 
Sows, a couple of Mares, and a yoke of Ozen, with a Town 
Horse, Bull and Boar; I find them with Tools, and give 
each their first Ground-seed. They shall continue Seven 
Years, or more, as we agree, at half encrease, being bound to 
leave the Houses in repair, and a Garden and Orchard, I 
paying for the Trees, and at least twenty-Acres of Land, 
within Fence, and improved to corn and grass: The charge 
will come to about sizty pounds English for each Family: 
At the seven years end, the Improvement Will be worth, as 
things go now, 1201. besides the value of the encrease of the 
Stock, which may be near as much more, allowing for casual- 
ties; especially, if the People are honest and careful, or a 
man be upon the spot himself, or have an Overseer sometimes 
to inspect them. The charge in the whole is 8321. And 
the value of stock and improvements 2400/. I think I have 
been modest in my computation. These Farms are after- 
wards fit forLeases at full Rent, or how else the Owner shall 
please to dispose of them. Also the People will by this time 
be skilled in the Country, and well provided to settle them- 
selves with stock upon their own Land, which shall be a 
thousand Acres their Landlord will give them, which is one 
hundred to each Family, in some part of his five thousand 
Acres, they only paying for the same ten shillings yearly, 
which is a shilling for each Family. 

The advantage of this way, is chiefly to those that go, for 
as the benefit seems greater, so is the hazard, by loss or em- 
bezlement of stock, unless one were present, or a dilligent 
and honest Overseer there: But those that design going, 
and have money, and aim to live with most Ease, cannot do 
better; for the half encrease of the stock and labour of those 
Families will supply them with Provisions; so that they 
need not toyl, in a way, they are perhaps unacquainted with, 
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for their accomodations of life. And if half encrease be 
thought a way too uncertain, it may be brought to a certain 
value, by paying a yearly Rent for such stock as aforesaid. 

The other sort of poor people may be very beneficially trans- 
ported upon these terms: Say I ave 5000 Acres I should 
settle as before, I will give to each Family 100 Acres, which 
in the whole makes 1000; and to each Family thirty pounds 
English, half in hand, and half there, which in the whole 
comes to 3007. After four years are expired, in which time 
they may be easie, and in a good condition, they shall each 
of them pay five pounds, and so yearly for ever, as a Fee-farm 
rent; which in the whole comes to 50/.a Year. Thus a man 
that buys 5000 Acres may secure and settle his 4000 by the 
gift of one, and in a way, that hazard and interest allowed 
for, amounts to at least ten per cent. upon Land security ; 
besides the value it puts upon the rest of the 5000 Acres, 
which will be, for that reason, really worth three times as 
much as before. In these Families I propose that there 
be at least two working hands, besides the wife, whether son 
or servant; and that they oblige what they carry; and for 
further security bind themselves as servants for some time, 
that they will settle the said land accordingly, and when 
they are once seated, their improvements are security enough 
for the Rent. 

There is yet another expedient, and that is, give to, ten 
Families 1000 Acres forever, at a small acknowledgement, and 
settle them in a way of Village, as before; by their seating 
thus, the Land taken up is secured from others, because the 
method of the Country is answered and the value such a 
settlement gives to the rest reserved, is not inconsiderable ; 
I mean, the 4000 Acres ; especially that which is Contiguous: 
For their Children when grown up, and Handicrafts will 
soon covet to fix next them, and such after settlements 
beginning at an Improved Rent in Fee, or for long Leases, on 
small Acknowledgements, and good Improvements, must advance 
the whole considerably. I conceive any of these methods 
to issue in a sufficient advantage to Adventurers, and they 
all give good encouragement to feeble and poor Families. 
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Now I know some think this looks a little hard upon the 
People that are to pay the said Rent, the thing that is most 
contrary to my inclinations, as well as design im making 
this proposal. But I am of another mind; for in Jreland 
money bears the Interest of ten per cent: Thirty pounds then, 
will deserve three pounds a Year, three Years Interest makes 
Nine pounds. The 100 Acres surveyed and Patented are 
worth eight pounds at least, for that is one of the lowest 
prises Purchasers sell again at. The Interest of this eight 
pounds for three Years at ten per cent, is Hight and forty 
shillings; there is also three shillings for three years rent 
Now put the thirty, the nine, the eight and the two pounds 
eight shillings, and the three shillings together, and there 
will be forty nine pounds eleven shillings, which wants but 
twelve shillings of fifty pounds, and you advance no more 
then money does in Jreland, that is neerer home, and an 
improv’d Country. To which add, the hazard that is Run, 
in this way, above a double Bond for the payment of the 
fifty pounds in Jreland ; for if the ship perish, my money is 
gone, if the man or working hands Dye, I have a Charge 
instead of a Revenue that will follow me; which plainly 
evidences that the proposition is not grievious, but reason- 
able and charitable too, and especially when we Consider 
that Sixty five Dayes out of the Year, at eighteen pence by 
Day, will within half a crown, pay the Rent, and he has 
three Hundred to himself. Nor is this all, he is come toa 
Country where Land is cheap, and does Rise, and where 
those that have hands, cannot but live, and in a way too, 
not subject to the Contingences and decays of Trades; for, 
as below the ground none can fall, so here every one falls 
upon his own; which brings me to the Sixth Particular, 
about the benefit these Countries bring to Posterity. 


VI. There is an easier and better provision to be made there 
for Posterity, especially of such as are not of great Substance. I 
never thought, but mere Trades would: do as well here as 
there, but when People have gain’d something here by their 
ingenuity and Toyl, say 1000/7. how much Land will that 
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buy here, and how much incom will that fetch; perhaps 
50/7. per Ann. on Bond, or 40 in Land, which at 10s. by the 
Acre, comes to fourscore Acres. This, to bring up five 
Children, Feed, Cloath, School, and Portion them, will be very 
scanty ; but then, what will this do to Estate their Children, 
and so forward. 

Now in America, @ thousand Pounds discreetly laid out, is 
an Exchequer to a Family. I will suppose I have one hun- 
dred Pounds in Land, which contains 3000 Acres. This I 
stock, to half increase, for 3601. upon this half increase I 
live well, till my Children are of age. By this time at least, 
the Tennants Term is up, and I place my Children in those 
Tenements, with a proportion of stock, without Portions or 
Rents to pay: Each has 500 Acres, besides my five hundred 
after my decease. If each of them have five Children, there 
is an hundred Acres apiece for them, besides the 500 Acres 
I leave them; and if any take to Trades, the rest have the 
more Land. By this time,an hundred Acres may be reason- 
ably presum’d to be worth as much as a 1000 was in their 
Fathers time, and it must advance yet: All improv’d 
Countries teach us this. Now this is a way of putting 
people into the natural Channel of life to wit, Agriculture, 
and of Adjourning care for posterity to the Fourth Genera- 
tion. Let it be remembered that there is but 3607. expended 
of the 1000J. so that to carry me and my Family, and settle 
us in some proportion to our Degree, as also to Traffick and 
encrease portions, there rests 5407, now if a 10007. in Hurope, 
cannot have so natural an increase, free of those Contingences 
that other means of life are subject to, I conceive America 
somewhat a better place for the good of Posterity, especially 
of such as are not wealthy, or have many Children, that they 
would not should too unequally live and be provided for. 


VII. Now as to what, Utensels and Goods are fittest to 
carry for use and profit, I say, in general, all things relating 
to Apparrel, Building, Householdstuff, Husbandry, Fowling and 
Fishing! but for Particulars, English Woollen, and German 
Linnen, As ordinary Broad-Clothes Kereseys, Searges, Norwich- 
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Stuffs, some Duffels, Cottons and Stroud-waters, for the Natives, 
and White and Blew Ozenburgs, Shoes, and Stockins, Buttons, 
Silk, Threed, Iron ware, especially, Felling Axes, Hows, Indian y 
Hows, Saws, Frows, Drawing Knives, Nailes, but of 6.d, and 
8.d a treble quantity, because they use them for shingling, 
or covering of Houses. Powder and Lead are often wanted 
for the Woods, in Winter, for Water Fowl, that are very 
numerous. There are lesser things that will be convenient 
to carry; but being trivial in themselves, and what People 
can hardly miss to think upon; I shall close this Informa- 
tion and Direction with my usual Caution and good Wishes. 





Let none be Hasty or Presumptuous. The even humble 

Temper will best endure the difference of the Change either 

way. A Wilderness must want some things improv’d Coun- 

tries do enjoy; but Time and Labour will reprize, where 

Industry sooner makes an Inheritance. And tho we have 

not the Ornaments of Life, we want not the Conveniences ; ‘a 

and if their Cost were put in Ballance with their Benefit, 

the World would be greatly debtor on Account. If then we 

have Jess of Art, we have more of Nature; and the Works 

of God are fitter objects for mediation and Delight; then the 

Inventions of men. In vain do we admire the First and 

Simpler Ages of the World, and stile them Golden, while 

we object against American Rusticity and Solitude. e 
I will Say no more, but if Jacob dwelt in Tents and Herds 

and Flocks were his Revenue, a Life like his should be no 

stop with those that love his Plainness and Integrity. I 

beseech God it may be so with them that go, and I am sure 

they will not have much Reason to repent their Change. 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF JORAN KYN, THE FOUNDER 
OF UPLAND. 


BY GREGORY B. KEEN. 


(Continued from page 245.) 


Keen — Martin — Miner — Donnatpson —Brincuurst — DELAPLAINE — 
Enaue—Hatt—Roseson—LawRrRENCE— V ANDYKE—SCUDDER—ASHTON— 
McNre_ty—Y arp. 


64. Susannan Keen,’ daughter of John and Susannah 
(Steelman) Keen, was born in Oxford Township, Philadelphia 
Co., Pa. She married John Martin, of Cheltenham Township, 
Philadelphia County, son of Richard Martin, of Cheltenham 
Township, a Justice of the Peace for Philadelphia County, 
by his wife Mary Fowler, born in March, 1718-19. At his 
father’s death Mr. Martin inherited a goodly portion of 
real estate in the vicinity, including an interest in mills in 
Cheltenham Township and on Pennipack Creek. He died in 
Cheltenham Township, November 10, 1745, and was buried 
in Trinity Churchyard, Oxford, where his tombstone may 
still be seen. Mrs. Martin subsequently married (Trinity 
Church Register, Oxford), February 14, 1750-1, Edward 
Milner, Junior,* who continued her former husband’s busi- 
ness of miller, by which he acquired considerable wealth. 


* Probably a grandson of Edward and Hannah Milner, of Philadelphia 
County, the latter of whom is the subject of the following obituary notice in 
The Pennsylvania Gazette for July 13, 1769: “ Philadelphia, July 13. 
On Friday, the 23d of June ult., died at Montgomery, in the County of 
Philadelphia, Hannah Milner, the Wife of Edward Milner, senior, aged 100 
Years and 10 Months. She was born in America, Mother of 14 Children, 
Grand Mother of 82 Grand Children, and Great Grand Mother to 110 Great 
Grand Children: Of which there are now living 7 Children, 65 Grand 
Children, and 91 Great Grand Children. It may be justly said, that she 
was a virtuous and affectionate Wife, a tender Parent, a kind Neighbour, 
and generally esteemed by those who were acquainted with her. She was 
interred on the Sunday next after her Death, when her Funeral was attended 
by a great Number of her Descendants, Neighbours, and others.” 
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For several years after their marriage Mr. and Mrs. Milner 
dwelt near St. Thomas’s Church, Whitemarsh, then Phila- 
delphia Co., now Montgomery Co., Pa., but eventually re- 
moved to a fine country-seat, known as “Green Hall,” partly 
in New Britain Township, Bucks County, partly in Mont- 
gomery County, owned and occupied, at present, by their 
great-grandson. Mr. Milner was a Delegate from Philadel- 
phia County to the Provincial Convention, which met in 
Philadelphia in January, 1775, and espoused the cause of the 
American Colonies during the Revolutionary War. Ulti- 
mately Mr. and Mrs. Milner resided with their son-in-law and 
married daughter in a house on the south side of Walnut 
Street, between Front and Second, in Philadelphia. Here 
Mrs. Milner died September 20, 1793. She was buried in 
St. Peter’s Churchyard. Mr. Milner accompanied Mr. and 
Mrs. Donnaldson on their removal to Lancaster and York, 
and died at the latter town, August 22, 1803. He lies buried 
with Mrs. Milner. 

By her first husband, John Martin, Susannah Keen had 

three children, born in Cheltenham Township: 

184, Tomas. 

185. RicHarp. 

186. Joun. Ina will, dated February 16, 1776, he describes himself “ of 
Germantown, in the County of Philadelphia,” and bequeaths his 
property to his “wife Rebekah,” his brothers Thomas and Richard, 
his uncle Jacob Keen, and certain cousins. 


By her second husband, Edward Milner, she had seven 
children, born at Whitemarsh: 


187. Jesse, b. May 17, 1752; d. unm. August 13, 1773; bur. in St. 
Thomas’s Churchyard, Whitemarsh. 

188. Jonatuan, b. December 11, 1753; d. August 7, 1764; bur. cb7d. 

189. Davin, b. eodem partu ; d. September 5, 1758; bur. zbed. 

190. Mary, b. June 6, 1755; d. September 8, 1764; bur. zbzd. 

191. Susannau, b. December 3, 1756; d. unm. December 31, 1773; bur. 
bid. 

192. Saran, b. May 5, 1760. She was m. at ¢Green Hall,” by the Rev. 
Thomas Coombe, February 6, 1777, to John Donnaldson, only son* 





* He had an older sister Helen, who m. George Campbell, Esq., an Irish 
gentleman and lawyer who came to our city in 1765, was chosen a Member 
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of Hugh Donnaldson, a native of Dungannon, Ireland, who emi- 
grated to Philadelphia about the middle of the last century, and 
engaged in the manufacture of sea-biscuit, one of the signers of 
the noted “Non-Importation Resolutions” of 1765. Mr. John 
Donnaldson’s mother was Mary, daughter of Henry and Eleanor 
Wormley, of Philadelphia,* in which city he was b. March 11, 1754. 
He was the first person elected a member of the cavalry troop 
known as “The Light Horse of the City of Philadelphia,” after- 
wards the “First Troop Philadelphia City Cavalry,” formed by 
association in 1774, being chosen in 1777 Third Sergeant and 
Deputy-Quarter-Master, and in 1794 Quarter-Master,t an office he 
held at his retirement, in 1804, to Honorary Membership. He was 
with the Troop through all of its career in the War of the Revolution, 
and his MS. narrative of the duty then performed by the Company, 
preserved among its archives, supplied many of the facts incorpo- 
rated in the History of the Troop, published in commemoration 
of its centennial anniversary. He was present at the battle of 
Trenton, and was one of the twelve gentlemen who aided Adjutant- 
General Joseph Reed in reconnoitring the enemy before the battle 
of Princeton.t He took part in the latter fight, the Troop acting, as 
at Trenton, in the capacity of body-guard to General Washington, 
and “distinguished himself,” says General Wilkinson,§ “in an 
eminent degree,” taking “a score of prisoners.” He continued in 





of the Council of Safety in 1776, and Prothonotary for Philadelphia County 
in 1777, Member of the Assembly of Pennsylvania in 1780-1, and Register 
of Wills for the County of Philadelphia from 1782 to 1800. Mr. Campbell 
was one of the first Associates who formed the Philadelphia Troop of Light 
Horse, and an original Member of the Society of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, of which very respectable club he was for some time President. 

* Born December 29, 1734; died July 13, 1817. Her husband, Mr. Hugh 
Donnaldson, was born November 26, 1719; and died on a visit to Ireland, 
at Belfast, in 1772. 

t Eventually succeeded in the position by his son John Donnaldson, Jr. 
His eldest: son, Edward Milner Donnaldson, was likewise a member of the 
Troop. Thomas Nightingale, who m. their cousin Hannah Cottman, also 
belonged to the same military body. 

¢t While thus engaged, “coming upon a foraging party, consisting of a 
Commissary, a Sergeant, and twelve British soldiers, they captured the 
entire party and their wagon train, without loss, returning to camp” with 
booty and prisoners. “This little act of decisive gallantry,” says Gen. 
Wilkinson (Memozrs, vol. i. p. 133), “ performed by independent gentlemen, 
tended to increase the confidence of the troops, and certainly reflected high 
honour on the small detachment” who were the heroes of it. 

@ Memoirs, vol. i. p. 145. 
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active service until January 23, 1777, when their illustrious Com- 
mander-in-chief tendered the members of the Troop commissions in 
the Continental Army, as a reward for their gallantry, and gave 
them a highly complimentary discharge.* He was engaged in re) 
the campaign of September and October, 1777, and was at the 
battles of the Brandywine and Germantown, passing November 
and December with Washington at Whitemarsh. After dis- 
charging various military duties in the winter and spring of 1778 
he returned to Philadelphia on the evacuation of the city by 
General Howe. He went with the Troop into New Jersey in 
August, 1779, but came back in time to share in quelling the 
“Fort Wilson” riots of the following October. He was one of the 
subscribers to the National Bank, established in Philadelphia in 
June, 1780, for the purpose of supplying the Army with provisions, 
contributing the sum of £2000. During this month he obeyed a 
second summons of the Troop to the defence of New Jersey, and in 
1781 escorted President Reed, of Pennsylvania, on his journey to 
quiet the mutiny of the Pennsylvania Line in winter-quarters at 
Morristown. “On the 8th of March, 1792, the gentlemen, who 
had been members of the Troop from the year 1776 to 1783, re- 
solved to appropriate the pay due them for their services during the A 
Revolutionary War, and which amounted to eight thousand dollars, 
to the establishment of a ‘Foundling Hospital,’ and Captain 
Samuel Morris, First Lieutenant John Dunlap, and Quarter-Master 
John Donnaldson were appointed to hold the money in trust to be 
applied to that purpose’”’+—a fund which was bestowed by the 
Troop in 1807 upon the “ Lying-in and Foundling Hospital” under 
the direction of the Managers of the Pennsylvania Hospital. Mr. 
Donnaldson accompanied the Troop in the campaign against the ‘ 
“Whiskey Insurgents” of Western Pennsylvania in 1794, as well 
as to Northampton County, the seat of the “ Hot Water War,” 
in 1799. His ordinary occupation was that of a merchant and 
insurance-broker, in Walnut Street. He was one of the early 
stockholders of the Insurance Company of North America (from 
1793 to 1816), and was elected a Director in 1798 and 1799. He 
was chosen a Warden of the Port of Philadelphia, January 26, et 











1784, but resigned that office the following June, contemplating a 
voyage to Europe. He embarked in a few days, and visited Great 
Britain and countries on the continent, spending some time in 
France (where he was presented at Court), and, on terminating his ‘ 
travels, rejoined his family in America. Afterwards meeting with | 

} 


* A fac-simile of the latter appears in the History of the First Troop 
Philadelphia City Cavalry, opposite page 11. 
History of the Troop, p. 34. 
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serious pecuniary losses, he obtained appointment in April, 1789, 
as Register-Gencral of Pennsylvania, the duties of which position 
he discharged, with commendable zeal, until he was commissioned, 
April, 1794, Comptroller-General, a place which he at length re- 
signed in October, 1801. Subsequently he undertook the super- 
vision of an estate belonging to the Messrs. Willing and Francis, 
of Philadelphia, situated on the Conewago, in York County, Pa., 
making his home, for a time, at Lancaster, but finally removing to 
York. The region proving unhealthy, however, he returned in 
1805 to Philadelphia (where he resumed his occupation of broker), 
and some years afterwards retired to his father-in-law’s former resi- 
dence in Bucks County, in which his wife had a life-interest. Mr. 
Donnaldson was of Federal politics, and one of the original Members 
of the Washington Benevolent Society of Pennsylvania, organized 
in 1813, of which Mrs. Donnaldson’s kinsman, Commodore Richard 
Dale, was President. He was elected, in 1778, a Member of the 
Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, was also one of the 
Gloucester Fox Hunting Club, and in 1790 joined the famed 
“ Schuylkill Fishing Company of the State in Schuylkill.” He was 
a Vestryman of the “United Protestant Episcopal Churches of 
Christ Church and St. Peter’s,” in Philadelphia, and of St. 
Thomas’s Church, Whitemarsh, at different periods, and repre- 
sented these congregations as Deputy in many Diocesan Conven- 
tions. He served, also, for several years, during the last century, 
as Member of the Standing Committee of the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania, a position held at the same time by Mrs. Donnaldson’s uncle 
Matthias Keen’s brother-in-law Joseph Swift. He d. at his residence 
on the south side of Walnut Street, between Eighth and Ninth 
Streets, in Philadelphia, December 29, 1831, and was bur. in St. 
Peter’s Churchyard. Mrs. Donnaldson d. there, also, December 20, 
1839, and lies bur. with her husband. They left issue. 

193. A child b. 1762; d. April 29, 1763; bur. in St. Thomas’s Church- 
yard, Whitemarsh. 


66. Martruras Keen,’ son of John and Susannah (Steelman) 
Keen, was born in the house first occupied by his father, 
in Oxford Township, Philadelphia Co., Pa., December 21, 
1721, and here he dwelt, engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
throughout his life. He was the chief executor of John 
Keen’s will, inheriting one hundred and twenty acres of 
land, about a hundred perches in breadth, along the west 
side of the Township Line Road, extending from the present 
State Road northwards rather more than half-way between 
Keen’s Road and the Bristol Turnpike. Ie also purchased 
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sixty acres of adjacent ground, on the east side of the 
Township Line Road, in Lower Dublin Township, fronting 
the river. He is represented as tall and handsome, possessing 
a singularly clear, melodious voice—at times intelligibly 
audible across the Delaware at Tacony. During his youth 
he attended the services of Gloria Dei Church at Wicacoa, 
but afterwards becamea member of Trinity Church, Oxford, 
of which parish he was chosen Vestryman in 1759 and sub- 
sequently. He was also annually nominated for Vestryman 
of the United Swedish Lutheran Congregations in Philadel- 
phia County from 1772 till 1791. He married (Trinity Church 
Register) September 1, 1743, Mary Swift, of Philadelphia 
County, sister of John Swift, who became the second husband 
of Magdalen (Kollock) McCall, and of Joseph Swift, who mar- 
ried Margaret McCall, elsewhere spoken of. Mrs. Keen was 
born in June, 1726, and “emigrated with her father from 
England’* to this country in her youth. She died in Oxford 
Township in 1750. Mr. Keen married, secondly (Trinity 
Church Register), November 23,1752, Margaret, daughter of 
John and Jennett Thomas, natives of Pembrokeshire, Wales, 
who emigrated to America in September, 1713, and settled in 
Cheltenham Township, on a farm purchased from John Ash- 
man, situated as indicated on Holme’s Map. Mrs. Keen was 
born in America, February 20,1723. She died in Oxford 
Township, August 7, 1801, and was buried in the Pennipack 
Baptist Churchyard, where she had already interred her 
husband. Mr. Keen adhered to the Protestant Episcopal 
communion, and died in the house in which he was born, 
July 28, 1797.+ 


* Statement of her eldest son. Mrs. Keen was the niece of Mr. John 
White, who acquired considerable wealth as a merchant in Philadelphia, 
and retired to Croydon, in Surrey, England. He was a friend of Grosvenor 
Bedford, and other distinguished men of the period, and is mentioned in 
Letters and Papers relating chiefly to the Provincial History of Pennsyl- 
vania. The editor errs in identifying Mrs. Keen’s father with John Swift, 
of the General Assembly: the latter died in 1733, while the former lived 
several years after the marriage of his daughter to Mr. Keen. I know of 
no satisfactory proof that they were relatives. 

+ Mr. Keen does not appear to have borne an active part in the conflict 
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By his first wife, Mary Swift, Matthias Keen had three 
children: 


194. Susannan, b. August, 1744. She m. Samuel Bringhurst, son of 
George and Anna Bringhurst, of Germantown, who d. in 1818, 
leaving issue. 

195. Joun, b. in his father’s house above referred to, March 29, 1747. 
During a portion of his youth he resided with his uncle John Swift, 
in Front Street, below Race, in Philadelphia, assisting the latter 
in his duties as Collector of the Port, and pursuing his studies in 
the city. He attained unusual proficiency in mathematics, and 
was apprenticed by Mr. Swift to Robert Smith, the noted builder 
of Christ Church steeple and the State House, to learn the princi- 
ples of architecture. He was one of the subscribers to the erection 
of Carpenters’ Hall, and was elected in 1772 a member, and in 
1801 Vice-President, of the Carpenters’ Company of Philadelphia. 
At the age of twenty-three he was m. by the Rev. Jacob Duché, 
Minister of Christ and St. Peter’s Churches, September 20, 1770, 
to Mildred, daughter of James Cooke, a native of London, England, 
by his wife Mildred Brooker, a native of Brighthelmstone (now 
Brighton), Co. Sussex, England, who was b. in Bozham, Co. Sussex, 
England, August 2, 1752, and, with her parents, came to dwell in 
Philadelphia in 1769. For a short time after their marriage Mr. 
and Mrs. Keen lived in the vicinity of Third and Union Streets; 
but, on the death of Mrs. Keen’s father, in 1773, removed to a house 
built for the latter on the south side of Green Street, between Front 
and Second, in the Northern Liberties. Here they dwelt for many 
years, Mr. Keen purchasing a portion of the old barracks property 
and other real estate in the neighbourhood, and serving the Town- 
ship with acceptance as Surveyor. Through the invitation of Mrs. 
Keen’s brother, Mr. John Cooke (with whom he crossed the ocean), 
Thomas Paine visited them on his arrival in this country, in 1774. 
Mr. Keen sided with the Colonies in the War of the Revolution, 





between Great Britain and the American Colonies. His name, however, is 
appended, with those of numerous members of the family, to unsuccessful 
petitions to the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania for the pardon 
of the unfortunate John Roberts and Abraham Carlisle, sentenced to death 
for treason against the State in 1778. (See Pennsylvania Archives, vol. 
vii. pp. 28 and 58.) Mr. Roberts’s forfeited estate of 378 acres in Lower 
Merion Township, Philadelphia Co., was purchased in 1780 by Mr. Keen’s 
brother-in-law, Edward Milner, for £271,600, what currency we need not 
state, subject to the payment of a certain rent to the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. (Minutes of the Supreme Executive Council of 
Pennsylvania, December 16, 1780.) 
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and fought in Captain Richard Humphreys’s Company, in General 
Cadwalader’s Division of Pennsylvania Militia, at the battle of 
Princeton, where he was slightly wounded by a fence-rail splintered 
by a cannon ball, while giving some information about the enemy 
to General Washington. After the war he took a lively interest 
in the politics of the nation, and engaged in public disputations 
with William Duane, and other prominent partisans of Thomas 
Jefferson, in advocacy of Federal doctrines. With regard to the 
method of weights and measures to be adopted in America, he was 
much less conservative, and endeavoured to promote the application 
by Congress of the decimal system in those cases as well as that of 
the currency. In 1801 he was nominated by the Federal Repub- 
lican party for the office of County Commissioner for Philadelphia 
County, but failed to be elected. Mr. Keen was an Episcopalian 
of the old-fashioned high-church type, and a communicant at Christ 
Church until the erection of St. John’s Church in the Northern 
Liberties, the charter for which was granted to Turner Camac, and 
him, with other gentlemen of the first Vestry, in 1816. In 182 
Mr. and Mrs. Keen removed to West Philadelphia, then known as 
Blockley Township, Philadelphia Co., where they d., after sixty-two 
years of married life, at the home of their youngest son, Joseph 
Swift Keen, at Chestnut and Mansion Streets, Mrs. Keen on the 
14th of August, 1832, and Mr. Keen the 29th of the following 
October. They are bur. in St. James’s Protestant Episcopal 
Churchyard at Kingsessing.* They left issue. 


196. Marruias, bapt. (Trinity Church Register, Oxford) July 16, 1749. 


He d. unm. on a mercantile visit to New Orleans, La., letters of 
administration on his estate being granted to his brother, John 
Keen, May 1, 1772. 


By his second wife, Margaret Thomas, Matthias Keen had 


eight children, of whom all but three, it is believed, died 
young: 


197. Isaac, b. September 19, 1753. He was greatly favoured by his father, 


who gave him a large fortune during his lifetime, and bequeathed 
him his estate in Oxford Township. He m. Sarah, daughter of 
John Knowles, for many years a resident of Philadelphia, and suc- 
cessor to Buckridge Sims as Lieutenant of the “ Independent Com- 
pany of Foot” in 1756, comprising among its members Robert 
Barclay, William Bingham, Thomas Cadwalader, and Samuel 
McCall, Jr., elsewhere mentioned in this genealogy. Mr. Knowles 
subsequently removed to Oxford Township, living on the estate 
formerly belonging to Isaac Keen’s uncles Jacob and George Keen, 








* Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Keen are in the possession of the family. 
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between land of Matthias Keen and the river Delaware. He was 
made prisoner by the British, and taken to New York in 1778, but 
was soon afterwards exchanged for a loyalist of Horsham Town- 
ship. He was commissioned a Justice of the Peace for Philadel- 
phia County, June 6, 1777, and continued to hold that office until 
his resignation of it February 16, 1786.* Mrs. Keen’s mother was 
Mary, daughter of Anthony and Elizabeth Wilkinson, and grand- 
daughter of Gabriel Wilkinson, of Oxford Township. Mrs. Keen 
was b. January 11, 1756, and inherited from her father a house and 
lot on Front and Water Streets, between Race and Arch Streets, 
in Philadelphia. She d. September 8, 1831, and was bur. with her 
husband in the Pennipack Baptist Churchyard. Mr. Keen d. in 
Oxford Township, February 20, 1808. He left issue. 

198. Jonatuan, b. September 1, 1755. 

199. Mary, b. August 3, 1757. 

200. Tuomas, b. March 1, 1759. 

201. Exisua, b. December 19, 1760. He d. unm. Pebruary 12, 1835. 

202. Josrru, b. at his father’s house in Oxford Township, July 14, 1762. 
At the age of eighteen years he left Tacony, and was apprenticed to 
George Oakley, of our city, to learn the business of currier, in which 
he afterwards engaged, in partnership with Mr. John Sellers,t in 
Philadelphia. He was brought up by his mother in the Baptist 
faith, and was m. by the Rev. William Rogers, January 24, 1788, 
to Margaret Williams. He was unanimously elected a Deacon of 
the First Baptist Church in Philadelphia in 1799, and served in 
that capacity till the close of his life.t He inherited his father’s 
land in Lower Dublin Township, and d. at his residence on the east 
side of Fourth Street, above Chestnut, in our city, May 12, 1821. 
Mrs. Keen d. October 6, 1815, in the 51st year of her age. Mr. 
and Mrs. Keen are bur. in Woodland Cemetery, in West Philadel- 
phia. They left issue.? 

203. Cuar.es, b. April 15, 1765. 

204. Saran, b. August 24, 1766. 





* Mr. Knowles’s tombstone may still be seen in Trinity Churchyard, 
Oxford. While he lived in Philadelphia he attended services at Christ 
Church. 

t Son of John Sellers, who was for several years a Representative of 
Chester County in the Assembly of Pennsylvania, Deputy to the Provincial 
Convention of 1774, and Member of the Constitutional Convention, and 
State Senator, in 1790. His grandson, of the same name, married a daugh- 
ter of Joseph Keen’s nephew, Joseph Swift Keen. 

t For references to him in this connection see the Rev. David Spencer’s 
Early Baptists of Philadelphia. 

@ Information kindly furnished by their grandson William W. Keen, M.D. 
A portrait of Mr. Keen is in the possession of the family. | 
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67. Jonn Kuen,’ son of John and Susannah (Steelman) 
Keen, was born in Oxford Township, Philadelphia County, 
Pa., May 22,1723. On coming of age he removed to Byberry 
Township, and afterwards to Moreland Township. He mar- 
ried (Register of the First Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia), May 1, 1745, Esther Foster, who survived him. He 
was killed, by a fall from a horse, in Moreland Township, 
September 14, 1760. He had at least five children, two of 
whom are named in their grandfather John Keen’s will: 

205. Joun. 

206. JosEpPu. 


68. Exttas Keen,’ son of John and Susannah (Steelman) 
Keen, was born in Oxford Township, Philadelphia Co., Pa., 
May 15,1725. He married (Trinity Church Register, Ox- 
ford), December 24, 1747, Hannah, youngest daughter of 
John and Jennett Thomas, of Wales, whose sister Margaret 
Thomas became the second wife of his elder brother Matthias 
Keen. Mrs. Keen was born in America, March 30, 1725. 
Mr. Keen died at the age of twenty-eight years, letters of 
administration on his estate being granted to his widow 
August 8,1753. Mrs. Keen married twelve years afterwards 
James Neville. Mr. Keen had two children: 


207. Mary. She became the second* wife (license dated February 3, 
1775) of James Delaplaine, son of Nicholas Delaplaine, of German- 
town, Philadelphia Co., Pa., and grandson of James Delaplaine,t 


* Mr. Delaplaine m. first (Register of Christ Church, Philadelphia), 
December 18, 1759, Catharine Ayres, who d. August 17, 1774, and was 
buried in Christ Church Ground. 

+ By his wife Hannah Cock, of Long Island, whom he m. at “ Matinicott,” 
August 28, 1692. He held the offices of Coroner and Bailiff of Germantown. 
According to Alden (American Epzitaphs, vol. v. p. 174) he was the son 
of Nicholas de la Plaine, a Huguenot, who emigrated to New Netherland, 
and m. (Records of the Reformed Dutch Church, New York City), Septem- 
ber 1, 1658, Susanna Cresson, of Ryswyck, and is said to be van Bersweer 
in Vranckryck. “The father of Nicholas de la Plaine,” says Alden, “ whose 
name was also Nicholas de la Plaine, lived and died in France, according to 
tradition, at the uncommon age of 105 years. An original painting of this 
remote ancestor still exists. It represents him as having a remarkably long 
and thick beard, with a solemn and most venerable aspect.” 
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formerly of New York City, who settled in Germantown in 1692 
or earlier, on a tract of land including the market square, which 
was conveyed by him, in 1704, as a gift to the borough.* Mr. 
Delaplaine was b. in Germantown, September 11, 1735, and was 
educated by his parents in the principles of the Society of Friends, 
but finally became a member of the Church of England. He d. in 
Philadelphia, July 10, 1780, and is bur. in Christ Church Ground. 
Mrs. Delaplaine survived her husband. They left issue. 
208. Exizaseru, still living unm. in 1798. 


69. Resecca Keen’, daughter of John and Susannah (Steel- 
man) Keen, was born in Oxford Township, Philadelphia Co., 
Pa. She married (Trinity Church Register, Oxford), Decem- 
ber 14, 1745, Benjamin Engle, of Germantown, Philadelphia 
Co., son of Paul and Willemka Engle, of Germantown, where 
he pursued the business of tanner. With Joseph Galloway 
and other gentlemen Mr. Engle was chosen in 1760 one 
of the first Trustees of the Germantown “Union School” 
(afterwards known as the “Academy’’), to which he made 
the liberal bequest of £30. He died October-December, 1762; 
and Mrs. Engle married, secondly (Trinity Church Register, 
Oxford), January 5, 1764, Jacob Hall, of Lower Dublin 
Township, Philadelphia Co.,son of Joseph Hall, by his wife 
Mary,t{ daughter of Joseph and Mary (Swift) Fisher, whose 


* The house in which Mr. Delaplaine dwelt in Germantown still stands. 
The Rev. George Whitfield preached from the gallery of it to people 
assembled in the Market Square. 

+ James Delaplaine, who d. in infancy; and Joseph Delaplaine, author of 
the well-known Repository of the Lives and Portraits of Distinguished 
Americans. The latter m. Jane Livingston, granddaughter of William 
Livingston, the noted Governor of New Jersey, and had issue. Several of 
the facts mentioned above are taken from genealogical MSS. of Mr. Joseph 
Delaplaine, politely loaned me by his son George Patten Delaplaine, Esq., 
of Madison, Wisconsin. 

{ After the death of her first husband, Joseph Hall, Mary Fisher m., 2dly 
Isaac Ashton, a Justice of the Peace for Philadelphia County, brother of 
Mercy Ashton, wife of Rebecca Keen’s brother James Keen; and their 
daughter Martha Ashton m. her cousin Samuel Swift, Jr., brother of Sarah 
Swift, first wife of John Keen, son of James and Mercy (Ashton) Keen. 
Mrs. Ashton d. on her estate (comprising five hundred acres) in Lower 
Dublin Township in May, 1770. For further references to her own and her 
husbands’ families see pp. 242-4. 
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sister Mary became the second wife of Rebecca Keen’s 
nephew, John Keen, son of James and Mercy (Ashton) Keen. 
Mr. Hall survived his wife, dying in Lower Dublin Town- 
ship, February—August, 1824.* 

By her first husband, Benjamin Engle, Rebecca Keen had 
two children: 


209. CHARLES. 

210. Ann. She became (Trinity Church Register, Oxford), September 
27, 1764, the secondt wife of Edward Robeson, of the Township of 
the Northern Liberties, Philadelphia Co., son of Peter Robeson, 
for several years Coroner of Philadelphia County, by his wife 
Sarah, daughter of Edward and Rachel Farmar, of Whitemarsh.? 
Mr. Robeson followed the occupation of tanner, and is described in 
deeds as “gentleman.” He was residuary legatee, and executor 
of the will, of his cousin-german, Capt. Rudman Robeson, of the 
Northern Liberties,|| owner of land in Roxborough Township, “ be- 





* A gentleman of this name (probably the same person) was appointed 
Justice of the Peace for Philadelphia County in 1770, and served for many 
years as Vestryman of Trinity Church, Oxford. 

Tt Mr. Robeson’s first wife, Elizabeth, died only a short time before. 

t Youngest son of Andrew Robeson, of Philadelphia County, who d. in 
1720, possessed of a considerable estate. 

@ Granddaughter of Major Jasper Farmar, an Irish gentleman and officer 
of the British army, whose widow, Mary Farmar, arrived in America, with 
her son Edward and other children, and twenty servants, in the ship Bristol 
Merchant, John Stephens commander, November 10, 1685, and settled on a 
tract of five thousand acres of land, purchased from William Penn, em- 
bracing all of Farmar’s or Whitemarsh Township, Philadelphia Co., south 
of the Skippack Road. For some account of Mrs. Robeson’s father, Ed- 
ward Farmar, who was for nearly forty years a Justice of the Peace for 
Philadelphia County, and a fellow Member of the General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania with Mrs. Edward Robeson’s great-grandfather, Matthias 
Keen, see Buck’s History of Montgomery County, and the Rev. D. C. Mil- 
lett’s History of St. Thomas’s Church, Whitemarsh. Mrs. Peter Robe- 
son’s younger sister, Catharine Farmar, became the wife of her husband’s 
nephew, Jonathan Robeson, Jr., son of Jonathan Robeson, Esq., sometime 
Trustee of the General Loan Office of our Province. 

|| Son of Mr. Edward Robeson’s eldest uncle, Andrew Robeson, and brother 
to Elizabeth Robeson, wife of William Vanderspiegle, a prominent merchant 
of Philadelphia. Their mother was Magdalen, daughter of the Rev. Andrew 
Rudman, Pastor of Gloria Dei Church, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
Peter Dahlbo, alias Matson, by his wife Catharine, daughter of Peter 
Gunnarson Rambo, of the early Swedish Colony. Their aunt Anna Catha- 
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tween the Wissahickon Road and the River Schuylkill,” devised 
for life to the Rev. Dr. William Smith, Provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and after the death of the latter to Mr. Robeson. 
Mr. Robeson d. January-February, 1769, and Mrs. Robeson m., 
2dly (license dated October 12,1771), William Lawrence, of Phila- 
delphia, who survived her many years. Mrs. Lawrence d. by 1792. 
She had two sons by her first husband, who d., it is believed, unm. 


By her second husband, Jacob Hall, Rebecca Keen also 

had two children: 

211. Joseru. He m. Susannah, daughter of John Hart and his wife 
Catharine, daughter of John and Mary ( Wilkinson) Knowles, niece 
of Sarah Knowles, who m. his cousin-german, Isaac Keen. Mrs. 
Hall survived her husband, dying in Lower Dublin Township, 
Philadelphia Co., in 1851. They left issue. 

212. Mary, who m. John Vandyke, and d. before her father, leaving issue. 


71. Jacop Keren,’ son of John and Susannah (Steelman) 
Keen, was born in Oxford Township, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 
Ife was one of the executors of his father’s will, and residuary 
legatee of Mr. Keen’s estate, inheriting three tracts of land 
and meadow in Oxford Township, which he sold the follow- 
ing year, living at that time in Philadelphia. Afterwards 
he dwelt, at intervals, in Oxford and Lower Dublin Town- 
ships, and about 1770 removed to Trenton, N.J.* On the 
breaking out of the war between Great Britain and the 
Colonies, he espoused the cause of the latter, and enlisted 
in the First Battalion of the Jersey Continental Troops, 
organized in December, 1776, commanded by Brigadier- 
General William Maxwell. He took part in the battle of 
the Brandywine, which was opened by the Jersey Line, and 
in the battle of Germantown, where “ the whole command dis- 
tinguished itself, but especially the First Battalion.” Most 
of the following winter he passed at Valley Forge. During 
the summer of 1778 he was with General Lafayette, occupied 


rina Rudman m. the Rev. Peter Tranberg, Pastor of the Swedish Lutheran 
Congregations in New Jersey and at Christina. Several of these persons 
are mentioned elsewhere in this genealogy. 

* [lis house was situated on King Street, its exact position being indi- 
cated in Gen. W. 8. Stryker’s Trenton One Hundred Years Ago. 
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in harassing General Clinton’s forces in New Jersey, and 
fought at Monmouth. Under the final establishment for 
Jersey Troops Mr. Keen served in Captain Samuel Reading’s 
Company, in the Second Regiment. He was present at the 
siege and surrender of Yorktown, and returned to his home 
in Trenton at the proclamation of peace.* Mr. Keen mar- 
ried (Trinity Church Register, Oxford), February 5, 1760, 
Hannah, daughter of John Holme, of Lower Dublin Town- 
ship, Philadelphia Co.,t by his wife Jane, daughter of the 


Rev. Abel Morgan, a native of Alltgoch, in the parish of 


Llanwenog, County Cardigan, Wales,{ who emigrated to 


* For a specific statement of the services rendered by the New Jersey 
Troops during the Revolution, see Gen. W. 8S. Stryker’s Official Register 
of the Officers and Men of New Jersey in the Revolutionary War. “ Mr. 
Keen was not at home on the day of the battle at Trenton, being with the 
Jersey troops at Morristown.” (Stryker’s Trenton.) 

t Only son of John Holme, of the Northern Liberties, Philadelphia Co., 
by his wife Martha Jaquis (widow of Peter Dale, “of Pennipack Mills’), 
and grandson of John Holme, a native of Somerset, England (says the Rev. 
Morgan Edwards), who came to Philadelphia about 1685. The latter was 
appointed a Justice of the Peace in 1689, and subsequently; and distin- 
guished himself by refusing to act with the Quaker magistrates against 
George Keith and his followers (at the court held at Philadelphia, December 
6-12, 1692), alleging that “it was a religious dispute, and therefore not fit 
for a civil court,” and censuring them for refusing to admit the exceptions 
made by the prisoners to their jury. In 1692-3 Mr. Holme represented 
Philadelphia County in the Provincial Assembly. The name of his first wife 
(mother of John Holme, his eldest son) is not recorded, but he m., 2dly, Mary, 
widow of Dr. Nicholas More, of Moreland, President of the Free Society 
of Traders in Pennsylvania, and Chief-Justice of the Province. At the 
time of his death, in 1701, he was a Justice of the Peace for Salem County, 
N.J. Mrs. Keen’s brother John Holme m. Esther, daughter of Dr. Samuel 
and Elizabeth (Duffield) Swift, sister-in-law of John Keen, son of James and 
Mercy (Ashton) Keen; and her nephew John Holme (son of her brother 
Enoch and Susannah (Hall) Holme) m. Sarah, daughter of John and Sarah 
(Swift) Keen. It is from this family, not from Thomas Holme, the dis. 
tinguished Surveyor-General of Pennsylvania under William Penn (so far 
as known no relative), that the village of Holmesburg, in Lower Dublin 
Township, derives its name. (Facts for some of which I am indebted to the 
courtesy of the Rev. John Stanford Holme, of New York City.) 

t By his first wife, Priscilla Powell, of Abergavenny, Wales. For some 
account of Mr. Morgan see the Rev. Morgan Edwards’s Materials towards 
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Pennsylvania, and from 1711 to 1722 was Pastor of the 
Pennipack Baptist Church. “ Mrs. Keen was a very zealous 
Baptist, and one of the organizers of that church in Tren- 
ton.”* She was of tall and stately figure, and possessed con- 
siderable intelligence and force of character, the latter trait 
being well attested by tales of her courageous bearing to- 
wards unruly Hessian soldiers, quartered at Trenton, who 
invaded her domicile. She died July 11, 1823, at the age of 
eighty-eight years, and was interred in the First Baptist 
Churchyard at Trenton. Mr. Keen adhered to the Swedish 
Lutheran faith of his forefathers, and, during his residence 
in Pennsylvania, attended the worship either of Gloria Dei 
Church at Wicacoa or of Trinity Church at Oxford. He 
was one of the “ Vestrymen of the United Swedish Lutheran 
Churches of, Wicacoa, Kingsessing, and Upper Merion” to 
whom their charter was conceded by Thomas and Richard 
Penn in 1765.¢ Le died in Trenton, letters of administra- 
tion on his estate being granted to his widow March 26, 
1796. He had eight children: 

213. Martna. She d. unm. in Trenton, N. J., January 20, 1839, aged 
79 years; and is bur. with her mother. 

214. Peter. In his youth he emigrated to the vicinity of the Wabash 
River, where he d. aged about 85 years. He left issue. 

215. Jonn d. unm., aged about 21 years. 

216. Mary, b. February 3, 1766. She was one of thirteen young ladies 
who sang an ode of welcome to Washington, as he passed over 
Assunpink Bridge, at Trenton, on his way to New York City to 
be inaugurated President of the United States.{ She m., November 





a History of the American Baptists, and the Hon. Horatio Gates Jones’s 
Historical Sketch of the Lower Dublin Baptist Church. 

* Stryker’s Trenton. 

+ Rev. Dr. Clay’s Annals of the Swedes on the Delaware, Appendix 
(Philadelphia, 1835). 

t Appreciatory mention of this little incident occurs in Marshall’s and 
Irving’s Life of Washington, and a view of the bridge, with its triumpha} 
arch, is given in Raum’s History of Trenton. As the choir began their 
song, Washington turned his horse’s head toward them, took off his hat, and 
listened, it is said, with the deepest emotion. The ladies who participated 
in this welcome were honoured with the following note: “General Wash- 
ington cannot leave this place without expressing his acknowledgments to 

VoL. Iv.—24 
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21, 1791, John Scudder, of Scudder’s Falls, Ewing Township, Hun- 
terdon (now Mercer) Co., N. J., son of Amos and Phebe Scudder, 
and grandson of John Scudder, son of Richard Scudder, a wealthy 
and respectable farmer, who came from Long Island in 1709 or 
earlier, and settled on the Delaware, five miles above the site of 
Trenton.* Mr. Scudder was b. August 31, 1765, and d. October 
3, 1830. Mrs. Seudder d. April 16, 1839.7 They are bur. in the 
First Presbyterian Churchyard at Ewing. They left issue. 

217. Hannan, b. December 1, 1767. She m. Joseph Ashton, son of Joseph 
Ashton, of Lower Dublin Township, Philadelphia Co., by his first 
wife, Rachel Northrop, and resided with her husband on an estate 
purchased at Mr. Ashton’s death by the late Joseph Harrison, Jr., 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Ashton was a Vestryman of Trinity Church, 
Oxford, and of All Saints’ Church, Lower Dublin; and frequently 
represented the latter congregation in the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocesan Convention. He was chosen with Mr. John Keen, son 
of James and Mercy (Ashton) Keen, in 1794, a Trustee of the 
Lower Dublin Academy. He d. July 31, 1842, “aged 77 years and 
10 months,” and is bur. in Trinity Churchyard, Oxford. Mrs. 
Ashton d. October 29, 1852, and is bur. with her husband. They 
left issue. 

218. Resecca. She m. Robert McNeely, who settled in Trenton, N. J., 
in 1791, following the business of tanner. Mr. McNeely was elected 
Mayor of Trenton, February 9, 1814, and continued to hold that 
office until November 1, 1832, delivering the address of welcome 
to Lafayette in 1824. He was ordained Ruling Elder in the 


the matrons and young ladies, who received him in so novel and grateful a 
manner at the triumphal arch in Trenton, for the exquisite sensations he 
experienced in that affecting moment. The astonishing contrast between 
his former and actual situation at the same spot, the elegant taste with 
which it was adorned for the present occasion, and the innocent appearance 
of the white-robed chotr, who met him with the gratulatory song, have made 
such impressions upon his remembrance, as, he assures them, will never be 
effaced. Trenton, April 21st, 1789.” 

* Mr. Richard Scudder’s name appears at the head of a list of grantees 
in a deed, dated March 9, 1709, for ground on which was built Trenton (now 
Ewing) First Presbyterian Church. Mr. Amos Scudder is mentioned as one 
of Washington’s guides who marched with the army on the eve of the battle 
of Trenton. An account of the Scudders will be included in a work, to be 
entitled Early Records of Ewing and Trenton, in course of compilation by 
Mr. William S. Cooley, to whom I am especially indebted for information 
about this family. . 

+ A portrait of Mrs. Scudder is in the possession of her grandson Adj.- 
Gen. William S. Stryker, of Trenton, N.J., who has very kindly furnished 
me with many facts concerning this portion of the family. 
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Trenton Presbyterian Church in 1817, a position he occupied the 
remaining thirty-four years of his life.** Mrs. McNeely d. iv Tren- 
ton, January 7, 1832, in the 63d year of her age, and was bur. in 
the First Presbyterian Churchyard in that city. Mr. McNeely d. 
there also, January 27, 1852, in the 85th year of his age, and is 
bur. with Mrs. McNeely. They left issue. 

219. Prisciia, b. September 28,1771. She m. Benjamin Yard, son of 
Isaac Yard, of Trenton, N.J., b. April 12, 1769. Mr. Yard d. 
September 9, 1832. Mrs. Yard d. December 28, 1852. They are 
bur. in Mercer Cemetery, at Trenton. They left issue. 

220. Jacos, b. January 31,1774. He m. Sarah Yard, of Trenton, N. J., 
b. April 23, 1777, one of the young girls who strewed flowers in 
Washington’s path at Assunpink Bridge on the occasion before 
referred to. They settled in the State of Ohio. There Mr. Keen d. 
December 9, 1831; and Mrs. Keen, also, January 24, 1840. They 
are bur. at Harrison, Ohio. They left issue.t 


72. Grorce Keen,® son of John and Susannah (Steelman) 
Keen, was born in Oxford Township, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 
He inherited the house occupied by his father at his death, 
with ground adjacent, fronting the Delaware, to which he 
added by purchase, the following year, land bequeathed to 
his brother Jacob extending westward to the present State 
Road. He married (Trinity Church Register, Oxford), July 
31, 1755, Margaret, daughter of Dan and Hannah Bristol, 
of Oxford Township. Mrs. Keen survived her husband, and 
appears to have married again, since she is described in the 
will of her brother Thomas Bristol, of the Northern Liber- 
ties, in August, 1802, as “ Margaret Arden in the Jerseys.” 
Mr. Keen passed his life in agricultural pursuits, and was still 
a resident of Oxford Township in 1762. He died not long 
afterwards, aged about thirty years. Two children are iden- 
tified: 


* For mention of him in this connection see a letter of the Rev. Dr. James 
W. Alexander in the Rev. Dr. Hall’s History of the Presbyterian Church 
in Trenton, N. J., p. 411. 

+ Facts furnished by their grandson, the Rev. Samuel Ashton Keen, of 
Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Keen tells me, the family still treasure a worked 
flower which ornamented the white dress worn by his grandmother at the 
reception of Washington at Trenton. 
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221. George d. unm. near Germantown, Philadelphia Co., Pa., about 
1785. 

222. Jonatuan, b. September 29, 1761. Through the influence of his 
mother’s family, doubtless, he adopted the opinions of the Society 
of Friends. For a few years he followed the business of tanner in 
the vicinity of Germantown, Philadelphia Co., but removed about 
1786 to Newark, N. J., where he acquired land, some of which is 
still owned by his descendants. He m., December 22, 1787, Eliza- 
beth Ogden, daughter of Capt. James Nutman, of Newark,* b., 
September 12,1766. Mrs. Keen d. June 4, 1817; and Mr. Keen 
m., July 26, 1818, his first wife’s sister, Keziah (Nutman) Curry, 
who was b. in Newark in 1780, and d. there in 1850. During his 
residence in Newark Mr. Keen attended the services of the First 
Presbyterian Congregation, to the building of whose present church 
he was a liberal contributor. He d. in Newark, July 7, 1837, and 
is bur., with both of his wives, in Mount Pleasant Cemetery. He 
left issue by his first wife.t 





* Son of James Nutman, Esq., of Edinburgh, Scotland, who settled in 
Newark, where he m. (his second wife) a daughter of the Rev. John Prudden. 
Captain Nutman’s sister Hannah Nutman m. Jonathan Sergeant, father of 
Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant, the distinguished Member of the Continental 
Congress from New Jersey, and Attorney-General of Pennsylvania, whose 
daughter Sarah m. the Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, for many years Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the Presbyterian Seminary at Princeton, N. J., 
brother-in-law to Major John Patten, hereafter mentioned in this genealogy. 
(See Samuel H. Congar’s Genealogical Notices of the First Settlers of 
Newark, in Proceedings Commemorative of the Settlement of Newark, 
published in 1866 by the New Jersey Historical Society.) 

+ Facts communicated by their grandson, George Frederick Keene, Esq., 
of Philadelphia. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1776. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF ITS MEMBERS. 


BY WM. H. EGLE, M.D. 


(Concluded from page 233.) 


Stacie [Scuiecet], Henry, of York County, was born in 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, in 1735. His father Chris- 
topher Slagle, of Saxony, came to Pennsylvania in 1718, and 
the following year took up a large tract of land on the Con- 
estoga, and built a mill. Subsequently, he transferred his 
interests therein, and removed in 1737 to the west of the 
Susquehanna, locating in Berwick Township, York County, 
now Adams, on Slagle’s Run,a branch of the Little Conewago. 
Henry was one of four sons, Daniel, Jacob, and Christopher, 
and followed the occupation of his father, a farmer and 
miller. He was commissioned one of the Provincial Magis- 
trates in October, 1764, and continued in the office by the 
Convention of 1776. In December, 1774, he served on the 
Committee of Inspection for York County; commanded a 
Battalion of Associators in 1776; was a member of the Pro- 
vincial Conference of June 18, 1776; and of the subsequent 
Convention of the 15th of July. He was appointed by the 
Assembly, December 16, 1777, to take subscriptions for the 
Continental Loan; and November 22, 1777, acted as one of 
the commissioners which met at New Haven, Connecticut, 
to regulate the price of commodities in the Colonies. He 
represented York County in the General Assembly from 
1777 to 1779; was appointed sub-lieutenant of the County 
March 30, 1780; one of the Auditors of Depreciation Ac- 
counts for York County, March 3, 1781; member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1789-90; commissioned by 
Gov. Mifflin one of the associate judges of York County, 
August 17, 1791, and continued as such, on the organization 
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of Adams County. He represented the latter county in the 
Legislature, session of 1801-2. Col. Slagle died at his resi- 
dence on the Little Conewago. The various offices held by 
him show conclusively that he had the confidence of the 
community. He was an ardent patriot, a faithful officer, and 
an upright citizen. 


StayMAKER, Henry, of Lancaster County, the fourth son 
of Matthias Slaymaker, was a native of Strasburg Town- 
ship, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, born about 1730. His 
father came from Strasburg, in France, about 1716, in com- 
pany with the Lefevres, Ferrees, and other Huguenot families. 
Henry was brought up as a farmer, but entered mercantile 
pursuits and was very successful. He commanded a company 
of Associators in 1776, and in the spring of that year was in 
active service. He was a member of the Convention of July 
15, 1776, but was in the field at the close of the labors of 
that body. He was appointed one of the justices of the 
peace, and administered the oath of allegiance, as required 
by the State, to the large number of persons who then re- 
sided in Strasburg and Leacock Townships. After Judge 
Hubley became incapacitated by age to try a cause, Mr. 
Slaymaker was appointed presiding justice Nov. 17, 1784. 
His health, however, began to decline, and he died at his 
residence near Williamstown, the latter part of October, 1785. 
Judge Slaymaker married Faithey Richardson, and had three 
sons, one of whom, Amos, commanded a company of Associa- 
tors, and was very active in suppressing the Doanes and other 
Tories; was one of the projectors of the Philadelphia and 
Lancaster Turnpike in 1799; one of the original proprietors 
of the first stage line from Philadelphia west; member of 
Congress 1811-14, member of the House and of the Senate 
of the Pennsylvania Assembly, County Commissioner, and 
for many years a magistrate. Born March 11, 1755, he died 
at the advanced age of eighty-five years. 


X 


Smitu, James, of York County, was born in the north of 
Ireland, September 17 1719. His father, John Smith, was 
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a well-to-do farmer, but, induced by his brothers who had 
previously emigrated to this country and settled in Chester 
County, and having a large family, he came to Pennsylvania 
in 1729, locating on the west side of the Susquehanna in 
what is now York County. He died in the neighborhood of 
York in 1761. His eldest son, George, studied law at Lan- 
caster, but shortly after his admission to the bar (1740) was 
drowned in the Susquehanna while bathing. The third son, 
Arthur, was a farmer, and having a large family removed to 
Western Pennsylvania prior to the Revolution. James, the 
second son, received a liberal education, having been placed 
under the charge of the Rev. Dr. Alison, Provost of the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia. After completing his studies in Phila- 
delphia, he began that of law at Lancaster, where he was 
admitted to the bar in 1745. He subsequently went to the 
Cumberland Valley where he practised both law and survey- 
ing, remaining four or five years, and then permanently located 
at York. When the mutterings of the storm of the Revolu- 
tion were heard, Mr. Smith became one of the firmest advo- 
cates for independence. He was chosen a member of the 
Provincial Deputies, July 15, 1774, and was the author of the 
“ draught of instructions” to the Provincial Assembly. He 
was a member of the Provincial Convention of January 23, 
1775 ; of the Provincial Conference of June 18, 1776 ; and of 
the Convention of 15th of July following. In 1775 he was 
commissioned colonel of the First Battalion of Associators of 
York County, and throughout the Revolutionary struggle 
was largely instrumental in organizing troops for the patriot 
army. In 1776 he was elected a delegate to the Continental 
Congress, and his name is affixed to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He served in that body the following year, when 
he declined a re-election. He was elected a member of the 
Assembly in 1779, and November 20, 1780, commissioned 
judge of the High Court of Appeals. The Supreme Execu- 
tive Council appointed Col. Smith a brigadier-general of the 
Pennsylvania militia, May 23, 1782, vice Gen. Potter pro- 
moted. He was appointed one of the counsellors on the part 
of Pennsylvania in the controversy between that State and 
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Connecticut, February 16, 1784. In the following year the 
Assembly elected him to Congress, in the place of Matthew 
Clarkson resigned, but his advanced age obliged him to de- 
cline a re-election. Gen. Smith relinquished the practice of 
law in 1801, and from that period until his death lived in 
quiet retirement. Ile died at York on the 11th day of July, 
1806. With an uncommonly retentive memory, with a vein 
of good humor and a fund of anecdotes, his excellent conver- 
sational powers drew around him many who enjoyed his 
sharp wit and lively manners, and made his old age bright 
and genial. Gen. Smith married about 1760, Eleanor, 
daughter of John Armor, of New Castle, Delaware. She 
and two children survived him several years. 


Smitu, James, of Westmoreland County, was born in Cum- 
berland, now Franklin County, Pennsylvania, in the year 
1737. At the age of eighteen (1755) he was taken captive 
by the Indians during their marauds on the frontiers subse- 
quent to the defeat of Braddock, was adopted into one of 
their families and accompanied them in all their wanderings 
until his escape in 1759. He returned to the Conococheague 
early in 1760, where he settled at his old home. He was 
leader of the famous.“ Black Boys” of 1763 and 1769; served 
as a lieutenant in Bouquet’s expedition against the Ohio 
Indians in 1764, and in 1766, went on an exploring excursion 
into Southern Kentucky. After the peace of 1768, he re- 
moved to Westmoreland County. In 1774, during Dun- 
more’s war, he was appointed captain of a ranging company, 
and in 1775 major in the Associated Battalion of the county. 
He was a member of the Convention of July 15, 1776, and 
chosen to the Assembly in 1776, and again in 1777. During 
the latter year he was in command of a scouting party in the 
Jerseys, and in 1778 commissioned colonel in command on the 
frontiers, doing excellent service in frustrating the marauds 
of the Indians. At the close of the Revolution, Col. Smith 
removed to Kentucky, settling in Bourbon County. In 1788 
he was elected a member of the Convention which assembled 
at Danville to confer about a separation from the State of 
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Virginia, and from that year until 1799, he represented the 
county either in Convention or Assembly. In 1810 he pub- 
lished two pamphlets against the Shakers, “Shakerism De- 
veloped” and “ Shakerism Detected ;” and in 1812 “ A Trea- 
tise on the Mode and Manner of Indian War,” with extracts 
from his Journal of his Captivity. He died in Washington 
County, Kentucky, in the summer of 1812. 


Saitu, Ropert, of Chester County, was the son of John 
and Susanna Smith, who emigrated from the north of Ireland 
in 1720, settling in Uwchlan Township, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania. Robert was born at sea during the voyage to 
this country. During the French and Indian War he was 
in the Provincial service with the rank of sergeant. At the 
commencement of the Revolution he was commissioned cap- 
tain in the First Battalion of Chester County, and assisted 
in laying out the defensive works at Billingsport. He was 
a member of the Convention of July 15, 1776; sheriff 
March 29, 1777, and again November 21, 1778 ; county lieu- 
tenant from March 12, 1777 to March 29, 1786; member of 
the Assembly, 1785-6; and one of the trustees of the Loan 
Office from 1785 to 1786. He was appointed a justice of the 
peace August 26, 1791, an office he held until his decease, 
which occurred December, 1803. Of his children, Jonathan 
Smith was first teller in the old United States Bank, cashier 
of the Bank of Pennsylvania and of the United States Bank 
of 1816; John was an iron master owning Joanna Furnace 
near the line between Chester and Berks counties; while 
Joseph was an iron and shipping merchant of Philadelphia. 
The late Gen. Persifor F. Smith was a grandson. 


Smitu, Samvet, of Bucks County, the son of Hugh Smith, 
was born in Buckingham Township, Bucks County, Febru- 
ary 1,1749. His grandfather, Robert Smith, came from Scot- 
land prior to 1699, and located in Bucks County. At the 
commencement of the Revolution Samuel was quietly seated 
on his farm; yet when the demand came for troops for the 
Continental service, he accepted the commission of first lieu- 
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tenant in Capt. John Lacey’s company, attached to Col. 
Wayne’s (Fourth) Battalion, Jan. 4, 1776. While in service, 
he was chosen by his neighbors a member of the Convention 
of July 15, 1776, and was present at the deliberations of that 
body. He served as a member of the Assembly the same 
year. March 1, 1777, he was promoted captain in the Fifth 
Penna. (Continental Line), and was in active service during 
the arduous campaigns in and around Philadelphia. He was 
appointed sub-lieutenant of Bucks County, August 6, 1777 ; 
one of the commissioners to seize the personal effects of trai- 
tors, Oct. 21,1777; and one of the committee for Bucks County 
to collect clothing for the army, Nov. 8, 1777. From that 
period, until the siege of Yorktown and the surrender of 
Cornwallis, he was in active military service. He was a 
member of the Council of Censors, October 20, 1783; and 
January 11, 1785, was commissioned one of the judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas. In the war of 1812-14, Col. Smith 
was commissioned by Gov. Snyder a brigadier-geueral of the 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, and was in service during the 
military operations on the Delaware. Gen. Smith died on 
his farm in Bucks County, September 17, 1835, in his eighty- 
seventh year. At the close of the Revolutionary War, he 
married a daughter of Join Wilkinson, by whom he had 
seven sons and one daughter, of which three sons are now 
living. One of these, General Andrew J. Smith, distin- 


guished himself in the late civil war as the commander of 


the seventeenth army corps, and is now residing at St. Louis. 
Gen. Samuel Smith, in the language of one of his contempo- 
raries, was “not more distinguished for his bravery and good 
conduct in the army than for his urbanity and benevolence 
in private life. A tenacious memory, and interesting collo- 
quial powers, rendered him highly entertaining in the rela- 
tion of the chequered scenes he had passed through, in which, 
with a peculiar modesty, he always forbore to speak of his 
own services or achievements.” 


.s 


Situ, Tuomas, of Bedford County, was a native of Scot- 
land born January 19,1736. He came to America at an 
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early age, studied law in Philadelphia and was admitted to 
practice in 1757. The following year, May, 1758, he served 
as captain in the Provincial service under Gen. Forbes. He 
Was commissioned deputy surveyor February 10, 1769, and 
established himself at Bedford, where he became, in 1773, 
one of the Provincial magistrates and register and recorder. 
He was a member of the Convention of July 15, 1776, and 
elected to the Assembly in 1776 and 1778. During the cam- 
paign of 1777 he was colonel in command of one of the Bed- 
ford battalions of militia. He was appointed prothonotary 
November 17, 1777; and by the Assembly chosen to the Con- 
tinental Congress, 1780-2 ; presiding judge of the 4th district, 
then including the counties of Cumberland, Mifflin, Hunt- 
ingdon, Franklin, and Bedford, August 17, 1791; and judge 
of the Supreme Court, January 31, 1794. During the latter 
year he was one of the commissioners of the United States 
appointed by President Washington to confer with the citi- 
zens of Western Pennsylvania and quiet the disturbances in 
that section. Judge Smith died at his residence in Philadel- 
phia, Friday, March 31, 1809, and was buried in Christ 
Church grounds, that city.!. He was half-brother of the Rev. 
William Smith, D.D., First Provost of the College of Phila- 
delphia. His son, the late George Washington Smith, was b. 
Aug. 4, 1800, d. April 22, 1876. 


Spyker, Bensamin, of Berks County, a native of the Pala- 
tinate, was born about 1723. Hs father, John Peter Spyker, 
came to Pennsylvania in 1738, arriving at Philadelphia in 
September of that year. He settled in Tulpehocken Town- 


' According to Clark’s “Inscriptions in Christ Church Grounds” Judge 
Thos. Smith was aged 64 when he died. If this is correct there must be an 
error in the statement that he was born in 1736, was admitted to the Bar in 
1757, and in the following year held a commission under Forbes, as he would 
then have been but twelve and thirteen years of age at the times mentioned. 
A passage in an obituary notice, published at the time of his death, seems 
to support the date on the tombstone, as it says that he sunk under a zeal. 
ous attention to rigid duty at an age not greatly advanced, and such lan- 
guage would hardly have been used if he had reached the age of 73. As 
the other statement, however, rests on equally good authority, we print both. 
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ship, Berks County, and took up a large tract of land. The 
first we hear of the son Benjamin is in 1744, when he was 
licensed as an Indian trader. He served as an officer in the 
Provincial service during the French and Indian wars, and 
at the beginning of the Revolution assisted in organizing the 
Associators in his county. He was a member of the Pro- 
vincial Conference of June 18, 1776, and of the Convention 
of the 15th of July following. For many years prior to his 
death, in September, 1802, Capt. Spyker served as a justice 
of the peace for his neighborhood. His son Henry, who was 
commissioned paymaster of the Berks County militia, August 
26, 1777, was also a justice of the peace. In 1799 he removed 
to East Buffalo Township, Union County, where he died 
about 1813. 


STrawsripGe£, Toomas, of Chester County, the son of James 
Strawbridge, who settled in Londonderry Township, Chester 
County, in that part now called Penn, prior to 1747, was a 
native thereof. He was a member of the Convention of July 
15, 1776; a captain in Col. Evans’s Battalion of Chester 
County militia in January, 1777; and appointed sub-licuten- 
ant of the County, October 16,1777. He seems to have been 
an active, ardent patriot of the Revolution, but we have no 
further record of him. 


Stroup, Jacoz, of Northampton County, was born January 
15, 1735, at Amwell, Hunterdon County, N. J., of English 
parentage, his father subsequently settling in Northampton 
County, Pennsylvania. Mr. Stroud remained on the paternal 
farm until the breaking out of the French and Indian war, 
when he enlisted as a private in the English army and was 
at the storming and capture of Quebec under Gen. Wolfe. 
Serving until the close of 1760, he returned home. He sub- 
sequently accompanied Bouquet as a wagoner to Fort Pitt 
in 1763. In February, 1769, he acquired the title to three 
parcels of land, about three hundred acres. The purchase 
comprised a frame grist-mill driven by fine water power at 
(now) Stroudsburg. He was elected a member of the Conven- 
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tion of July 15, 1776; and in 1777 was appointed one of the 
Commissioners to meet at New Haven, Connecticut, for the 
purpose of regulating the price of commodities in the Colo- 
nies. In December of the latter year he was appointed by 
the Assembly to take subscriptions for the Continental loan, 
and from that period until the close of the Revolution he was 
in active service on the frontiers of Northampton County, 
watching the Indian marauders from the Northern Lakes. 
In 1781 Col. Stroud was chosen a member of the Assembly, 
and again in 1782 and 1788. He died at Stroudsburg on the 
14th of July, 1806. Col. Stroud married, April 6, 1761, 
Elizabeth, daughter of John McDowell. The late Judge 
Geo. McDowell Stroud was a grandson. 


Van Horne, Writ11aM, of Bucks County, eldest son of the 
Rev. Peter Peterson Van Horne, a noted Baptist minister 
from Holland, was born at Pennypack, Philadelphia County, 
Pennsylvania, in the year 1746. He was educated at the 
Academy of Dr. Samuel Jones, in Bucks County, and received 
the degree of A.M. from the College of Rhode Island. In 
February, 1772, he was called to the Southampton Baptist 
Church in Bucks County, and ordained on the 29th of May 
following. He was chosen a member of the Convention of 
July 15, 1776, and in January, 1778, joined the Continental 
Army at Valley Forge, serving as chaplain to Gen. Glover’s 
brigade until the summer of 1780, when he returned to his 
charge. He remained with the church and congregation of 
Southampton until the winter of 1785-6. He was subse- 
quently called to White Plains, New York, where he re- 
mained until the spring of 1807. He died at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, October 31, 1807, on his way to Lebanon, Ohio, 
where he intended to settle. 


Van Mippieswart, ABRAM, or, as his signature gives it 
Abram V. Middleswart, of Bucks County, was a native 
thereof. He was a member of the Convention of July 15, 
1776 ; and at the outset of the Revolution was largely instru- 
mental in aiding the patriot cause. In March, 1781, he seems 
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to have resided in what is now Washington County, his signa- 
ture being affixed to “the petition of the inhabitants of West- 
moreland County, west of the Monongahela, for a new county, 
and praying for protection from the Indians.” All efforts 
to obtain information concerning him have been futile. 


Weitzet, Joun, of Northumberland County, the second 
son of Paul and Charlotte Weitzel, was born in the town of 
Lancaster, December 30,1752. His parents were emigrants 
from Germany, and belonged to prominent families there. 
An elder brother, Casper, was a captain in Col. Miles’s Battal- 
ion of the Revolution. At an early age John Weitzel was 
sent to Philadelphia to learn the mercantile business. About 
1771 he removed to Sunbury, where he was engaged in busi- 
ness. He was one of the first county commissioners of North. 
umberland County, 1772 ; a member of the Provincial Con- 
ference of June 18,1776; of the Convention of the 15th of 
July following; of the Committee of Safety from July 24, 
1776, to March 13, 1777 ; and issuing Commissary for North- 
umberland County, July 7, 1780. Under the Constitution 
of 1776, he was appointed one of the judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas, June 19,1789. After the Revolution, Mr. 
Weitzel built a mill a few miles north of Sunbury, which 
remains in the ownership of his descendants. The log house 
in which he first resided at Sunbury on the bank of the river 
is yet standing, and the stone house which he afterwards 
erected, and in which he died, is occupied (1876) by his only 
surviving daughter, Tabitha, aged, gray, and saintly in her 
maidenhood and the memories of eighty-four years. Mr. 
Weitzel died probably in 1799, and is buried at Sunbury, 
near his old friend Robert Gray. He married June 15, 1771, 
when he was not quite twenty, Tabitha Morris, daughter of 
John and Rose Marris, of Philadelphia. By this marriage 
he had John, Jr., Paul, Charlotte, and Mary. Wis wife, Tabitha, 
died May 19, 1785, and was buried at Sunbury. His second 
wife was Elizabeth Lebo, daughter of John Lebo, of Reading. 
She died at Sunbury, January 22,1851. Her children were 
George, Elizabeth, and Tabitha. 
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Wuirtenitt, Rosert, of Cumberland County, son of James 
and Rachel Whitehill, was born July 24, 1738, in the Pequa 
Settlement, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, He was edu- 
cated at the school of the Rev. Francis Alison. In the spring 
of 1771, he removed to Cumberland County, locating on a 
farm two miles west of Harrisburg. He was a member of 
the County Committee of 1774-5; of the Convention of July 
15,1776; of the Assembly, 1776-8 ; Council of Safety from 
October to December, 1777; member of the Supreme Execu- 
tive Council, December 28, 1779, to November 30, 1781; of 
the Assembly, 1784-7 ; under the Constitution of 1790, mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from 1797 to 1801, and 
of the Senate from 1801 to 1804. During his term as Senator 
he was Speaker of that body, and presided at the celebrated 
impeachment of the judges of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1805 he was elected to Congress, and continued 
to be a member thereof until his death, which occurred at 
his residence on the 7th of April, 1813. His remains are 
interred at Silvers’ Spring Presbyterian graveyard. Mr. 
Whitehill married in 1765 Eleanor, daughter of Adam and 
Mary Reed, of Hanover, b. March 11, 1734; d. July 15, 1785. 
J. Q. A. Ward, the sculptor who modelled the equestrian 
statue of Gen. Thomas at Washington, is a great-grandson. 


Wrzins, Jonny, of Bedford County, the son of John Wil- 
kins, was born in Donegal Township, Lancaster County, June 
1, 1733. The elder John, the son of Robert Wilkins, an early 
settler on Chiques Creek, was an Indian trader, and took an 
active part against the Marylanders during the boundary 
difficulties, who offered £50 for his arrest. He was captured 
and taken to Annapolis jail but subsequently released. He 
died in 1741. John, the younger, removed to Carlisle in 
1763, and ten years later to Bedford, engaging in mercantile 
pursuits. At the outbreak of the Revolution he organized 
a company of Associators, and in 1776 was commissioned a 
captain in the Continental service, and was at Brandywine 
and Germantown. He was a member of the Convention of 
July 15, 1776, from Bedford County. In November, 1783, 
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he removed to Pittsburgh, opened a store at the northeast 
corner of Fourth and Wood Streets, and upon the organiza. 
tion of Allegheny County, was appointed one of the associate 
judges of the court. He served as member of the Supreme 
Executive Council in 1790 ; was chief burgess of the borough 
of Pittsburgh ; Commissioner of Public Buildings; and was 
County Treasurer from 1794 to 1803. He died at Pittsburgh, 
December 11, 1809. His son John, born in 1761, an officer 
of the Revolution, brigadier-general during the Whiskey In- 
surrection, and prominent in the history of Western Penn- 
sylvania, d. April 30,1816. William Wilkins, b. in 1779, 
d. June 28, 1865, member of the Legislature, U. 8. Senator 
1831-4, Minister to Russia, 1835, member of Congress 1843-4, 
Secretary of War 1844-5, and Judge of the U. S. District 
Court for Western Pennsylvania, was a grandson. Nancy 
Wilkins, his daughter, married Major Ebenezer Denny, a 
gallant soldier of Pennsylvania during the Revolution and 
the Indian troubles following. His military journals will be 
found in Vol. VI. of Memoirs of Historical Society of Pennsy/!- 


vania. 


Witxkixson, Joun, of Bucks County, was descended from 
one of the earliest settlers on the Neshaminy where he was 
born. He resided near Wrightstown, and was a gentleman 
of wealth and influence. He was a member of the Provincial 
Assembly in 1761 and 1762, and magistrate of the county in 
1764. Although of Quaker proclivities, he took sides with 
the Colonies, and was one of the deputies to the Provincial 
Conference of July 15, 1774; was a member of the Conven- 
tion of July 15, 1776; and represented Bucks County in the 
Assembly in 1776, 1781, and 1782. During the Revolution 
he took an important part in the military affairs of his local- 
ity, and is known as Colonel John Wilkinson. He died on 
the ancestral farm on the Neshaminy. Edward H. Magill, 
President of Swarthmore College, is a great-great-grandson 
on the maternal side. 
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DESCENDANTS OF THE REV. WILLIAM SMITH, D.D., 


First Provost or THE CoLLEGE OF PHILADELPHIA.! 


1. Wiiuram Smita, D.D., first Provost of the College of 
Philadelphia, was born on the banks of the Don within a 
few miles of Aberdeen, Scotland, September 7, 1727, and on 
October 19, the same year, he was baptized in the old Aber- 
deenshire Kirk. His lately published life and correspondence 
traces his lineage back to one John Smyth, born in the year 
1500, a descendant of Sir Roger Clarendon. It is not, how- 
ever, of the ancestors of Dr. Smith, of which we proposed to 
write, and his own career is so well known that we shall 
only allude to some of the principal and most interesting 
events of his life. He was educated in Scotland, taking his 
first degree at the University of Aberdeen, March, 1747. 
From some memoranda, which have been preserved, he ap- 
pears, when quite a young man, to have been interested in the 
subject of education, and to have written and labored in the 
cause of its advancement. His efforts in Scotland, however, 
met with but ill success, and on the 13th of March, 1751, he 
embarked for New York, accompanying as tutor two young 
gentlemen who were returning to America. The letters he 
brought with him secured for him the acquaintance of persons 
of influence, and he was soon employed in the same con- 
genial pursuit which had engaged his attention in Scotland. 


' This article is compiled from Life and Correspondence of the Rev. 
William Smith, D.D., by Horace Wemyss Smith. We are indebted to the 
author of the work for the use of the plates of Dr. Smith and Mrs. Blodget, 
impressions of which illustrate the article. 
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In 1753 he published a pamphlet entitled, A General Idea 
of the College of Mirania, written to give his views of the 
requirements of an institution of learning in a new country. 
This publication drew to its author the attention of some 
gentlemen in Philadelphia, then interested in the establish- 
ment of the Academy which gave rise to the University of 
Pennsylvania, and on May 25, 1753, he was invited by the 
Trustees to teach Natural Philosophy, Logic, ete. 

The connection thus begun ended in Dr. Smith’s being 
chosen Provost of the College, and, consequently, to his 
devoting the greater part of his life to the advancement of 
education in Pennsylvania. Before he decided upon accepting 
the charge of the Academy, and possibly before the Trustees 
were able to make him an offer that would induce him to 
do so, he returned to England to obtain holy orders in the 
Episcopal Church. He left America on Oct. 13, 1753, and 
arrived in London Dec. 1. THis diary informs us that on Dee. 
21st he was ordained deacon by the Bishop of London, and 
on the 23d priest by the Bishop of Carlisle. On May 22, 
1754, he landed in Philadelphia, and on the 24th was 
inducted Provost of the College and Academy, and Professor 
of Natural Philosophy. 

From this time he led an active busy life, not only lavish- 
ing his energies on the institution over which he presided, 
but entering with almost equal warmth into church affairs 
as well as those of politics. He collected money for his Col- 
lege, improved the course of studies pursued in it, secured 
for it a more liberal charter, and busied himself by making 
its commencements of so interesting a character as to attract 
attention to the advantages it presented. In an educational 
field of a more general character his pen was in constant re- 
quisition. He edited the best magazine which up to that 
time had appeared in America; superintended the publica- 
tion of the poems of Evans and Godfrey, and of The Ilistory 
of Bouquet’s Expedition against the Indians, was Secretary of 
the American Philosophical Society, aud it is doubtful if 
any one exerted a more beneficial influence than he in the 
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formation of a taste for literary pursuits in the city of Phila- 
delphia about the middle of the last century. 

Ilis plans for the education of the Germans in Pennsy]- 
vania were futile, because they were founded on false ideas, 
but they were perfectly natural in a person educated in the 
Church of England and warmly attached to the House of 
Hanover. In politics he advocated the cause of the Proprie- 
tary party, and in 1755 wrote in favor of vigorous military 
measures. He preached no less than six military sermons 
during the time of the French and Indian War, and in 1764 
wrote in defence of the charter of the Province which 
Franklin and others wished to have surrendered to the crown. 

In 1758 Dr. Smith visited England to appeal before the 
Privy Council from a judgment which the Pennsylvania 
Assembly had passed upon him on account of his political 
conduct. He was successful in his suit, and while there 
received from his Alma Mater the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, the same distinction being then conferred on him 
by the University of Oxford. In 1762 he again visited 
Great Britain, this time in behalf of the College. In con- 
junction with Sir James Jay £11,873 were collected, under 
a royal brief and by private subscription, for the colleges of 
New York and Philadelphia ; one-half of this sum was for the 
latter, and in addition to it Dr. Smith obtained £984 by his 
individual exertions. While in Dublin, the University of 
that city added his name to the list of those upon whom it 
had conferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity; and during 
an attack of illness, which threatened his life while there, 
the Hon. Thomas and Lady Juliana Penn manifested their 
regard and esteem for him by their personal attentions. 

In 1770, Dr. Smith visited South Carolina to collect money 
for his college. In some unpublished letters from Alice 
Swift to her father John Swift, collector of the Port at Phila- 
delphia, we find the following passages which pleasantly tell 
of his success in that Province. 

Cuarteston, Oct. 28, 1770. 


My Dearest Para: You cannot conceive the joy it gave 
me to see two of my own countrymen. Dr. Smith hurt his 
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leg a few days before he arrived, which prevented his wait- 
ing On me; as soon as we heard of it, Mrs. Ferguson, Mrs. 
Elliot, and several other Ladies , went with me to call on 
him, and beg’d he would make use of their Carriages when- 
ever he pleased. I am afaird he wont meet with success in 
the errand he is come on, as ’t is not the first they have had 
people on this business here. . . . 


Dec. 15th. 

. . I dined with Dr. Smith yesterday at Mr. Fergu- 
son’s, ’t is the first time he has made his appearance out, to- 
morrow he dines with us. 

Fes. 21, 1771. 

My Dear Papa’s last letter by Capt. Wright, I am now 
answering by Dr. Smith, who is going to leave us, to the no 
small regret of many of the inhabitants, for he has been 
universally admired. “Tis imagined he will carry away 
above One Thousand Guineas. The Carolinians have be- 
haved with great generosity, tho’ they condemn it, as they 
intend having a College of their own. He is a great favour- 
ite of Mr. Ferguson’s, who intended giving “him Thirty 
Pounds, but when he heard him preach ‘and conversed with 
him, he gave £50, Sterg. Some I hear have given him more. 


Upon the breaking out of the Revolution Dr. Smith approved 
of opposition to the oppressive measures which caused it. 
He wrote the letter, sent by the Philadelphia Committee, in 
reply to one received from Boston, giving an account of the 


passage of the Boston Port Bill, and preached a sermon of 


patriotic character before troops raised for the defence of the 
Colonies. While this was the case we do not think that Dr. 
Smith approved of the Declaration of Independence, but he 
did nothing to show that he favored the Royal cause, and his 
conduct appears to have been guarded in the extreme. 

The war, however, brought down upon his beloved College 
serious troubles. In 1779 some of its Trustees were un- 
doubted Loyalists, others who had been lately chosen were in 
direct opposition to the political party then in power, and 
that party which included in its numbers many of Dr. Smith’s 
personal enemies, acting upon frivolouscharges, abrogated 
the charter of the College, confiscated its estates, and gave 
them to a newly created institution, styled the “ University of 
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the State of Pennsylvania.” In this unfortunate condition of 


affairs Dr. Smith removed to Chestertown, Md. (1780), where 
he took charge of a parish, and of the Kent County School. 
In two years the latter grew into Washington College, of 
which Dr. Smith was President, and during his nine years’ 
residence in Maryland he collected a large sum of money for 
its endowment. In 1783 he was chosen Bishop of Mary- 
land, but was never consecrated. In 1789 he returned to 
Pennsylvania, and succeeded in having the charter of the 
College restored to the Trustees, together with the estates 
which had been confiscated. The University of the State of 
Pennsylvania, however, continued in existence, and neither 
institutions attained any degree of prosperity until after they 
were united in 1791, under the title of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Smith took an active part in the organi- 
zation of the Episcopal Church in the United States ; his 
services in the Colonial Church having been of a particularly 
valuable character. He died at Philadelphia, May 14, 1803. 

Dr. Smith m. July 3d, 1758, Rebecca, daughter of William 
Moore, of “ Moore Hall,” Chester Co., Pa. She was b. Feb. 
21, 1732-8. Her father (b. Philadelphia, May 6, 1699; d. 
Moore Hall, May 30, 1782) was son of John Moore, collector 
of the Port of Philadelphia, 1703-1732. Her mother was 
Williamina Wemyss, who it is said was the daughter of 
David, fourth Earl of Wemyss.* While this is not supported 
by any document that we are aware of, it is almost certain 
that some connection existed between her and this noted 
house; as her husband, who was a Loyalist, and who received 


* The author of the Life and Correspondence of the Rev. William 
Smith, D.D., says (Vol. II. p. 499) that she was the daughter of the 4th 
Earl, and cites Burke as his authority. He also says that she married Wm. 
Moore, in America, she having been driven from Scotland with her brother 
James in 1716, on account of their father having espoused the cause of the 
Pretender. But Burke calls the Earl, above mentioned the 3d Earl, says 
that he had but one surviving son by his Ist marriage, James, his successor, 
and mentions no daughters. By his 2d marriage he had no issue; and by 
the 3d, two daughters; Elizabeth, wife of the 16th Earl of Sutherland, and 
Margaret, wife of Earl of Moray. There is no allusion to his having espoused 
the cause of the Pretender. 
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from his Whig neighbors no very great consideration during 
the Revolution, pays the following tribute to her in his will. 
She was “never frightened by the rude rabble, or dismayed 
by the insolent threats of the ruling powers—happy woman, 
a pattern of her sex, and worthy the relationship she bears 
to the Right Honorable and noble family from whence she 
sprang.” The friendship between Dr. Smith and Rebecca 
Moore, which grew into a warmer attachment, was begun in 
1758, when he and William Moore were imprisoned by the 
Assembly for an alleged contempt in the publication of a 
paper which reflected on the conduct of that body; an appeal 
from which judgment took Dr. Smith to England. Rebecca 
(Moore) Smith d. Dec. 6, 1784. Their children were: 


2. Witi1am Moors, b. June 1, 1759; d. March 12, 1821. 

3. Tuomas Duncan, b. Nov. 18,1760; d. July 9,1789. He was educated 
at the College of Philadelphia, graduated 1776, studied medicine, 
and settled at Huntingdon, Pa. He was commissioned one of the 
justices of the county, 1787. The following extract is from the will 
of his father: “I will and devise that a decent tombstone may be 
soon erected over the grave of my dear deceased son, Thomas Dun- 
can Smith, expressive of that parental affection which he enjoyed 
and deserved during his life; and the singular estimation in which 
he was held as a physician and first magistrate, elected by the 
inhabitants of the county of Huntingdon after its erection, con- 
ducting himself with such benevolence, assiduities, abilities, and 
disinterestedness in both characters that his memory continues and 
is likely to continue long precious to the citizens of that county.” 


4, Wituiamina Exizazetu, b. July 4, 1762; d. Dec. 19, 1790. 

5. Cuarwes, b. March 4, 1765; d. April 18, 1836. 

6. Purneas, b. Jan. 31, 1767; d. August 16, 1770. 

7. Ricnarp, b. Jan. 25, 1769; d.s. p. Oct. 1, 1823. He was admitted to 


the Phila. bar, Feb. 27, 1792, and removed to Huntingdon Co., Pa. 
He m. Letitia Nixon, dau. of John Coakley, of Lancaster, and his 
wife Letitia Nixon. 

8. Resecca, b. April 11, 1772; d. March 9, 1837. 

9. Exiza, b. May 16, 1776; d. Sept. 25, 1778. 


2. WitttaM Moore Smrru, b. June Ist, 1759, graduated at 
the College of Philadelphia, 1775. Studied law and received 
the agency for the settlement of British claims in America, 
provided for under the 6th article of Jay’s Treaty. Mr. 
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Smith was the author of some political pamphlets and essays 
as well as of a volume of poems published in 1786, and re- 
printed in London the same year. He died March 12, 1821. 
He m. June 3, 1786, Ann Rudolph. There children were: 


10. Wituram Rupotrs, b. August 31, 1787; d. August 22,1868. He 
was educated under the care of his grandfather. A member of the 
Third Troop Philadelphia Light Horse, he took part in the expe- 
dition to suppress the Whiskey Insurrection; travelled in Europe 
with his father, and acted as his secretary while one of the com- 
missioners under Jay’s Treaty. In this way he met many well- 
known characters, such as Richard Cumberland, Pascal Paoli, 
James Boswell, Benjamin West, and others. He studied law with 
Thos. Kearsley, of the Middle Temple, and after his return to 
America under his father and James Milnor. He was admitted 
to the bar of Philadelphia 1808, and removed to Huntingdon, Pa., 
where he practised his profession. He was Deputy Attorney. 
General of Cambria County, and in the war of 1812 was Colonel 
of the 62d Regiment of Pennsylvania Militia. In 1827 he re- 
moved to Bedford County, and in 1837 was appointed one of the 
commissioners to treat with the Chippewa Indians for the purchase 
of their pineries on the Mississippi River. While on this duty he 
was so struck with the resources of the West, that in 1838 he re- 
moved to Wisconsin Territory, of which he was appointed Adjutant- 
General. He took an active part in the Convention which formed 
the Constitution of the State of Wisconsin, and was one of the 
founders of its State Historical Society. He published (1854) two 
volumes of the History of Wisconsin. He m. Ist, March 16,1809, 
Eliza Anthony, dau. of Joseph Anthony; she was b. August 12, 
1789, and d. Jan. 10, 1821. 2d, Oct. 25, 1823, Mary Hamilton 
Vandyke, b. at Maysville, Tenn., April 17, 1805, 4th dau. of Dr. 
Thomas James Vandyke, U. 8S. Army, and his wife Penelope 
Smith Campbell. 

11. Samvet Wemyss, b. Sept. 1, 1796; d. Jan. 6, 1819. 

12. Ricuarp Penn, b. March 13, 1799; d. August 12, 1854. He began 
his education at a grammar school, kept by Joseph Neif, at Falls 
of Schuylkill, and afterwards received instructions from John San- 
derson, author of the Lives of the Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, and from the Rev. John Johnson, a Presbyterian 
clergyman of Huntingdon, Pa. He was also, for a while, at John 
T. Carré’s Mt. Airy Academy. He studied law in the office of 
William Rawle, and was admitted to practice in 1820. He in- 
herited a taste for letters, and published in the Unzon a series of 
essays, moral and literary, under the title of “ Plagiary.” About 
the year 1822 he purchased the Aurora from Mr. Duane, and was 
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its editor for five years. This occupation not proving successful it 
was relinquished, and he returned to his profession. His literary 
tastes, however, led him to be a frequent contributor to the peri- 
odicals of the day, and besides such productions he published 
“The Forsaken,” a novel in 2 vols., 1831; “The Actress of Padua, 
and other Tales,” in 2 vols., 1836. Life of David Crockett, the 
same year. For Edwin Forrest he wrote the tragedy of Caius 
Marius. He also wrote thirteen comedies and farces, two of which, 
“The Disowned” and “ The Deformed,” were received with favor 
on the London boards. “The Venetian,” a tragedy in five acts, 
was one of the later works of Mr. Smith. The late Morton 
McMichael said of Mr. Smith, that, as a writer of short tales, he 
was natural and unaffected in manner; correct in description ; con- 
cise in expression; and happy in the selection of incident. He 
possessed a quiet humor, and an occasional sarcasm, which make 
his productions both pleasant and pungent. He m. (lst) May, 
1823, Elinor Matilda Lincoln née Blodget, see No. 27; (2d), 1836, 
Isabella Stratton Kinsell, dau. of Christopher and Elizabeth Kin- 
sell. She was b. Nov. 27, 1812, d. May 17, 1880. 


4, Wituramina Exizapeta SmiTrH was b. July 4, 1762. 
When the British occupied Philadelphia she resided with 
her aunt, Mrs. Phineas Bond, who remained in that city. 
She was then sixteen years of age, a bright, sprightly girl, 
and soon attracted the notice of young British officers, and 
especially of the accomplished André, who induced Mrs. 
Bond to let her figure as one of the ladies of the Mischianza. 
On May 15, 1783, she m. Charles Goldsborough, Esq., of 
Horn’s Point, Dorchester Co., Md. Te was the son of Robert 
Goldsborough, barrister-at-law. He was b. Nov. 21, 1761, d. 
June 12,1801. Shedied Dec. 19,1790. Their children were: 


13. Rosert, b. Feb. 18, 1784; d. June 22, 1817; m. 1810, Mary, dan. of 
the Hon. Chas. Nixon, of Dover, Del. 

14. Witi1am Suitu, b. Sept. 26, 1786; d. 1813. 

15. Saran Yeasury, b. August 8, 1787; d. 1862; m. 1803, Charles 
Goldsborough ; b. 1765, d. 1834. He was State Senator, Gov. of 
Md. and M. C. 

16. Wituramina, b. Dec. 1, 1790; d. 1792. 


5. Cuartes Suitn, b. March 4, 1765. | His early educa- 
tion was under the care of his father at Philadelphia. Ie 
graduated at Washington College, Maryland, May 14, 1783. 
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Ie studied law with his elder brother, William Moore Smith, 
at Easton, Pa., and was admitted to the bar in Philadelphia, 
June, 1786. He practised his profession at Sunbury, North- 
umberland County, and was elected a delegate to the Con- 
vention which formed the Constitution of the State, 1790. 
Tle was appointed, 27th day of March, 1819, President Judge 
of the District, composed of the counties of Cumberland, 
Franklin,and Adams. He was subsequently President Judge 
of the courts of Lancaster City and County. He removed 
from Lancaster to Baltimore, and from that city to Phila- 
delphia. He published an edition of the Laws of the State, 
and a treatise on the Land Laws of Pennsylvania. Judge 
Smith d. at Philadelphia, April 18, 1836, and is buried in the 
yard of the church of the Epiphany. 

He m. March 3, 1791, Mary, dau. of the Hon. Jasper Yeates, 
Associate Judge of the Supreme Court of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. She was b. March 13,1770, and d. Aug. 27, 1836. 
Their children were: 

17. Jasper, b. March 15, 1792; d. Nov. 19, 1823. 

18. Wittram Wemyss, b. March 20, 1795; d. March 27, 1825. 

19. Wituiamina Exizasetn, b. Oct. 3,1797; d. Jan. 9, 1848; m. Feb. 6, 

1822, Thomas B. McElwee, b. Oct. 31, 1792; d. Aug. 23, 1843. 

20. Saran Yeates, b. March 24, 1802; d. March 4, 1847; m. Jan. 29, 

1823, Leonard Kimball; b. Dec. 11, 1785; d. Jan. 28, 1847. Son 
of Edmund and Rebecca Kimball, of Essex County, Mass. 

21. Cuartes Epwarp, b. March 6, 1804; d. Jan. 2, 1829; m. 

of Baltimore. 
22. Mary Marcaret, b. Oct. 16, 1806; d. Jan. 11, 1870; m. July 27, 
1831, Geo. Brinton, of Philadelphia, son of John Hill and Sarah 
Brinton, b. March 7, 1804; d. June 30, 1858. 

23. Turopore Horatio, b. Jan. 20, 1809; d. March 27, 1837. 

24. Catuertne Yurartes, b. Dec. 31, 1810; d. July 3, 1817. 


Owen, 





8. Resecca Situ, the youngest child of the Rev. Dr. Smith 
that arrived at maturity, was b. March 9,1772. The biogra- 
pher of her father writes: “This daughter, of whom a lovely 
portrait by Gilbert Stuart attests the justice of the social 
judgment, was one of the most admired beauties that ever 
adorned the drawing-rooms of Philadelphia, and as much 
distinguished by sprightliness and wit as by her personal 
comeliness.” The same writer gives the following anecdote 
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which is illustrative of the liveliness of her disposition. 
After her father had delivered his oration on Franklin, 
before the American Philosophical Society, he returned 
home, and “his daughter Rebecca was there to greet him. 
‘Well, my daughter,’ said the Doctor, ‘I saw you seated 
among the magnates at the church. You heard me, I suppose?’ 
‘Oh, yes,’ said the girl, ‘I was there and heard every word.’ 
‘And how did you like the eulogy, let me ask?’ said the 
Doctor. ‘O papa,’ said the daughter, looking archly into 
her father’s face, ‘it was beautiful, very beautiful indeed; 
only—papa—only—only—’ ‘Only what?’ replied the Doctor. 
‘Only—papa—now you won't be offended, will you? I don’t 
think you believed more than one-tenth part of what you 
said of old Ben Lightning-rod ; did you?’” 

The portrait, by Stuart, which is (in an unfinished condi- 
tion, is certainly in the artist’s best style. It was on exhibition 
at the Academy of the Fine Arts during the Centennial year, 
and attracted considerable attention. The Emperor of Brazil 
greatly admired it and turned again and again to gaze upon 
its charming characteristics. The lately published life of 
Gilbert Stuart says: “As a work of art and a picture of 
female loveliness” it “has been highly extolled.” It is now 
the property of the Academy of the Fine Arts, that institu- 
tion have obtained it from the late Henry C. Carey. 

Rebecca Smith, m. May 10, 1792, Samuel Blodget, Jr., b. 
at Woburn, Mass.,1755. He was the son of Samuel Blodget, 
Sr., and served in the army of the Revolution from 1775 
until 1778. He settled in Boston, visiting Europe in 1784 
and 1790. He subsequently took an active interest in the 
laying out and building the city of Washington, and for a 
time resided there. He afterwards removed to Phila., where 
hed. April, 1814. Shed. March 9, 1837. Their children were: 


25. Tuomas Srru, b. August 25, 1793; d. 1836; m. Anna Marshall. 
26. Juwia Auten Smita, b. Nov. 13, 1795; d. July 26, 1877; m. John 
Britton, Jr., of Phila. He d. Jan. 20, 1838. 

. Evivor Matiupa, b. 1797; d. Sept. 16, 1833; m. Ist, 1810, Abel 
Lincoln, of Mass.; he d. at N. O., June 5,1822. 2d., Richard Penn 
Smith, see 12. 

. Joun Apams, b. Dec. 28, 1799; d. March 5, 1870; m. 1825, Nancy 
Fletcher, of Bedford, Pa. 
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BURIALS, 1709-1760. 


CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 


(Continued from page 116.) 





° ® Dee. 22,1756. Hobart, Enoch. 
July 29, 1758. “ dau. of Enoch. 
June 24,1738. Tobartt, Hannah. 
June 28,1745. Hockley, Anne. 
Oct. 17,1738. Hodge, John Knight, son of Henry. 
Dee. 25, 1742. - Henry, son of Henry. 
July 23, 1752. ” John. 
Nov. 20, 1759. % Knight, son of Abraham. 


July 31,1741. Todshon, Richard. 

Sept. 24,1725. Hogsflesh, Samuel, of Frankford. 
a Sept. 24,1746. Holand, John. 

Sept. 29,1730. Holder, Richard. 

April 27, 1754. Holiday, Thomas. 











July 6,1727. Holland, infant of Captain. 
Sept. 12, 1735. “ William, son of John. 
July 14, 1737. ° Mary, wife of Thomas. 
Feb. 2,1741-2. “ Margaret, wife of John. 
Oct. 15, 1745. “ John. 
Sept. 10, 1755. «6 Thomas. 
“ Aug. 12, 1728. Holmes, Sarah, dau. of Richard. 
Mar. 7,1730-1. * William, son of Richard. 
April 4, 1731. “ Thomas, son of Richard. 
May 30, 1732. > Richard, son of Richard. 
July 31, 1734. “ Mary, dau. of Richard. 
Jan. 14,1736-7. “ Richard. 
Dee. 7, 1746. as Anne, wife of 
ad Nov. 9,1753. Tlolowel, Thomas. 
June 10,1730. THolsell, Gilbert, from Liverpool. 
June 38,1734. Holt, Samuel. 
May 3, 1735. “ George. 
) Feb. 22, 1746-7. * Henrietta, wife of John. 
Nov. 13, 1748. - Alice. 
Oct. 23, 1750. “ Captain. 
Sept. 2,1752. “ Samuel. 
April 7,1754. * Elizabeth. 
Aug. 10,1759. Holton, Rachel, dau. of Francis. 
. a. 
Ri 
" a 
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Aug. 30,1726. Homes, Thomas, son of Richard and 
Martha. 


July 6,1746. Honeyman, William, son of William. 
Feb. 24, 1725-6. Hongaford, John. 

Nov. 9,1753. Honiman, Anne, wife of William. 

Oct. 8, 1738. Honyman, alias Cox, William, son of Wm. 


Mar. 18, 1730-1. Hood, Samuel, son of Francis. 
“Oct. 30, 1751. “ Sarah, dau. of John. 
Dee. 18,1721. Hooper, Stephen. 
Aug. 14, 1729. as John, son of Matthew. 
Jan. 28, 1715-6. Hope, Mary, dau. of John and Su- 7 je 
sannah. 
Oct. 19,1739. Hopkins, Peter. 
May 18, 1750. ” John, son of John. 
Mar. 25, 1752. sas John. 
July 14, 1754. va John. 


Aug. 8,1741. Hopkinson, Mary, dau. of Thomas. 
Sept. 9, 1751. - Margaret, dau. of Thomas. 


Nov. 5, 1751. “s Thomas. 
Mar. 13, 1734-5. Hopper, Cornelius. 
July 21,1741. Hopson, James. " 





Dec. 18,1756. Horditch, son of Joseph. 
Dec. 15,1753. Uloreditch, Joseph, son of Richard. 





Mar. 10, 1730-1. Horidge, James, son of Richard. 

Aug. 4,1742. Horner, Sarah, dau. of Thomas. 

Oct. 17, 1744. - Ann, wife of Thomas. 

April 14, 1728. Horton, William, of Antigua. 

April 3, 1729. Hoskins, Joseph, son of Benjamin. 

April 7, 1731. « Steven, son of Steven. 

June 19, 1735. “ Benjamin, son of Benjamin. , ad 
Feb. 20, 1753. “ Mary, wife of John. 

Jan. 26, 1728-9. Hossel, Bartholomew, son of Reuben. 

June 17,1748. Hourditch, Richard. 

Nov. 20,1753. House, Anne. 

Sept. 10,1711. Howard, John. 

Oct. 16, 1711. “ John. 

Aug. 30, 1727. * John. Strangers’ Ground. 

Jan. 11,1728-9. “ Grace, dau. of Thomas. 7 
April 2, 1731. « Grace, dau. of Thomas. 

Oct. 28, 1733. s John. 

Jan. 11,1736-7. “ Grace, dau. of Thomas. ‘ 
June 15, 1738. 4“ Sarah, dau. of Thomas. 

July 31, 1742. * Sarah, dau. of Thomas. 

Aug. 6, 1746. “ Joseph, son of John. 

Aug. 6, 1746. ” Richard, son of John. 

Dec. 26, 1748. “ Thomas, 
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Sept. 7, 1757. 
Sept. 13, 1742. 
Jan. 14, 1745-6. 
Mar. 30, 1745-6. 
April 20, 1730. 
June 28, 1730. 
Aug. 26, 1730. 
Dec. 5, 1732. 
Dec. 24, 1732. 
July 17, 1734. 
June 14, 1736. 
Feb. 21, 1738-9. 
July 16, 1741. 
Aug. 24, 1758. 
May 28, 1742. 
June 12, 1743. 
July 3, 1750. 
Dec. 18, 1750. 
Aug. 24, 1713. 
Sept. 26, 1714. 
Aug. 31, 1716. 
Dec. 14, 1723. 
April 19, 1744. 
Oct. 2, 1756. 
July 1, 1734. 
Nov. 29, 1741. 
June 21, 1743. 
June 5, 1744. 
Oct. 14, 1744. 
July 24, 1746. 
Aug. 31, 1758. 
Oct. 27, 1759. 
Nov. 18, 1738. 
Dec. 6, 1716. 
Feb. 11, 1726-7. 
July 5, 1732. 
July 27, 1734. 
April 11, 1735. 
Sept. 29, 1739. 
Nov. 19, 1743. 
Aug. 4, 1746. 
Oct. 2, 1748. 
July 4, 1749. 
Jan. 17, 175 
Feb. 7,175 


~I bo 


Howard, 
Howel, 

“ce 

“ce 
Howell, 

“ce 

a“ 

oc 

“ce 

6c 

oc 

“cc 

“ 


Hlowten, 
Hoy, 


Hoyder, 


Hubard, 
Hubbard, 


ce 
“ 


Hubbart, 
Huckstable, 
Huddle, 


“ 


“ce 


TIudson, 
Huggins, 
Hughes, 


ee 





son of Thomas. 
Ann, dau. of Thomas. 
Edward. Poor. 

John. 

William, son of Joseph. 
Amy. ; 

Elizabeth, dau. of Edward. 
Jane, wife of Joseph. 
Joseph. 

Joseph, son of William. 
Mary, wife of Edward. Poor. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Richard. 
Thomas. 

Thomas. 

Mary, wife of John. 

John. 

Isaac, son of John. 
Richard. [Mary. 
Hannah, dau. of John and 
John, son of John and Mary. 
Susannah, dau. of Robert. 
Mr. 

John. 

William. 

John. 

Rachel, dau. of John. 
Thomas, son of Joseph. 
Rachel, dau. of Joseph. 
Mary, dau. of Joseph. 
Samuel, son of Joseph. 
Joseph. 

Elizabeth, dau. of John. 
George. 

Thomas. 

Hugh. Sailor. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Hannah. 
Ruth. 

Hugh. Poor. 

Edward, son of Bryan. 
Patience. 

Elizabeth, wife of Robert. 
Eve, wife of Robert. 
Charles. 

James, son of John. 

wife of Edward. 
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Aug. 


July 
Feb. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Mar. 
Oct. 
Dee. 
Aug. 
Jan. 


Oct. 

May 
Mar. 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Mar. 
July 
Dee. 

Dee. 

Mar. 
Aug. 
Oct. 


April 14, 1728. 
April 3, 1729. 
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30, 1726. Homes, 


6, 1746. Honeyman, 
24, 1725-6. Hongaford, 
9, 1753. Honiman, 
8, 1738. 
18, 1730-1. Hood, 

30, 1751. ” 

18,1721. Hooper, 
14, 1729. . 
28, 1715-6. Hope, 


19, 1739. Hopkins, 
18, 1750. ‘“ 

25, 1752. «“ 

14, 1754. «“ 

8, 1741. Hopkinson, 
9, 1751. “ 

5, 1751. “ 


13, 1734-5. Hopper, 


21,1741. Hopson, 
18, 1756. Horditch, 
15, 1753. Lloreditch, 
10, 1730-1. Horidge, 
4,1742. Horner, 
17,1744. « 
Horton, 
Hoskins, 


April 7, 1731. “ 


Thomas, son of Richard and 


Martha. 
William, son of William. 


John. 


Anne, wife of William. 


Honyman, alias Cox, William, son of Wm. 


Samuel, son of Francis. 
Sarah, dau. of John. 
Stephen. 

John, son of Matthew. 


Mary, dau. of John and Su- 


sannah. 
Peter. 
John, son of John. 
John. 
John. 
Mary, dau. of Thomas. 


Margaret, dau. of Thomas. 


Thomas. 
Cornelius. 
James. 





son of Joseph. 
Joseph, son of Richard. 
James, son of Richard. 
Sarah, dau. of Thomas. 
Ann, wife of Thomas. 
William, of Antigua. 
Joseph, son of Benjamin. 
Steven, son of Steven. 


Benjamin, son of Benjamin. 


Mary, wife of John. 


Bartholomew, son of Reuben. 


Richard. 

Anne. 

John. 

John. 

John. Strangers’ Ground. 


June 19, 1735. “ 
Feb. 20, 1753. « 
Jan. 26, 1728-9. Tlossel, 
June 17,1748. Hourditch, 
Nov. 20,1753. House, 
Sept. 10,1711. Uoward, 
Oct. 16, 1711. * 
Aug. 30, 1727. - 
Jan. 11,1728-9. “ 
April 2, 1731. * 
Oct. 28, 1733. “ 
Jan. 11,1736-7. “ 
June 15, 1738. s 
July 31, 1742. % 
Aug. 6, 1746. « 
Aug. 6, 1746. . 
Dec. 26, 1748. “ 


Grace, dau. of Thomas. 
Grace, dau. of Thomas. 
John. 

Grace, dau. of Thomas. 
Sarah, dau. of Thomas. 
Sarah, dau. of Thomas. 
Joseph, son of John. 
Richard, son of John. 
Thomas. 
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Sept. 7,1757. Howard, son of Thomas. 


Sept. 13, 1742. Howel, Ann, dau. of Thomas. 
Jan. 14,1745-6. * Edward. Poor. 

Mar. 30, 1745-6. “ John. 

April 20, 1730. Howell, William, son of Joseph. 
June 28, 1730. “ Amy. 

Aug. 26, 1730. - E lizabeth, dau. of Edward. 
Dec. 5, 1732. Jane, wife of Joseph. 

Dec. a4 1732. . Joseph. 

July 17, 1734. 3 Joseph, son of William. 
June 14, 1736. sas Mary, wife of Edward. Poor. 
Feb. 21, 1738-9. “ Elizabeth, dau. of Richard. 
July 16, 1741. - Thomas. 

Aug. 24,1758. THowten, Thomas. 

May 28,1742. Hoy, Mary, wife of John. 

June 12, 1743. “ John. 

July 38,1750. Hoyder, Isaac, son of John. 

Dec. 18, 1750. - Richard. [Mary. 
Aug. 24,1713. Hubard, Hannah, dau. of John and 
Sept. 26,1714. Hubbard, John, son of John and Mary. 
Aug. 31, 1716. S Susannah, dau. of Robert. 
Dec. 14, 1723. * Mr. 

April 19, 1744. se John. 

Oct. 22,1756. Hubbart, William. 

July 1,1734. Huckstable, John. 

Nov. 29,1741. Huddle, Rachel, dau. of John. 
June 21, 1743. 7 Thomas, son of Joseph. 
June 5, 1744. * Rachel, dau. of Joseph. 
Oct. 14, 1744. 66 Mary, dau. of Joseph. 
July 24, 1746. * Samuel, son of Joseph. 
Aug. 31, 1758. . Joseph. 

Oct. 27, 1759. “ Elizabeth, dau. of John. 
Nov. 18, 1738. Tudson, George. 

Dec. 6,1716. Huggins, Thomas. 

Feb. 11, 1726-7. Hughes, Hugh. Sailor. 

July 5, 1732. <3 Elizabeth, dau. of Hannah. 
July 27, 1734. “ Ruth. 

April 11, 1735. ” Hugh. Poor. 

Sept. 29, 1739. 9 Edward, son of Bryan. 
Nov. 19, 1743. & Patience. 

Aug. 4, 1746. 66 Elizabeth, wife of Robert. 
Oct. 2, 1748. “ Eve, wife of Robert. 

July 4, 1749. “ Charles. 

Jan. 17, 1752. os James, son of John. 





Feb. 7, 1757. “ wife of Edward. 
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Oct. 24,1720. Hughins, 


Sept. 28, 1730. Hughs, 
June 5, 1758. ” 
Dec. 19, 1759. “ 
Jan. 4, 1736-7. Huin, 
Jan. 10, 1733-4. Hulin, 
Aug. 8,1711. Hauling, 
April 27, 1786. Haulings, 
Aug. 11, 1734. Hulins, 
Dec. 8, 1736. ” 
Oct. 8,1741. Hull, 
Nov. 26, 1752. - 

Oct. 10, 1755. ” 

Dee. 17, 1756. s 

Dec. 28,1736. Hulmes, 
Oct. 12,1737. WHulston, 
Dec. 13,1741. Humble, 
April 16, 1744. Hume, 
Dec. 6, 1736. Humes, 
Mar. 27, 1713-4. Humphreys, 
Jan. 4, 1719-20. = 


Sept. 12, 1726. " 
9m 4 ie - 
May £4, 732. - 
July 12, 1744. . 
Nov. 12, 1759. " 


Oct. 2,1713. Humphris, 


Dec. 4,1715. Humphrys, 
Sept. 4, 1747. “ 
Dee. 4, 1749. “ 
May 25, 1753. 2s 
Aug. 21,1751. Hunlock, 
Mar. 25, 1721-2. Hunt, 
Sept. 10,1738. « 

Dec. 21, 1738 “ 


Mar. 29,1740-1. “* 
Oct. 9, 1745. ” 
Feb. 20,1748-9. “ 
Sept. 19, 1750. = 
Mar. 30, 1752. “ 
Nov. 4, 1757. * 
Jan. 11, 1736-7. Hunter, 
Sept. 8, 1746. - 


Mary, dau. of Zachariah and 
Christian. 

John, son of Walter. 

Sarah, dau. of William. 

Samuel. 

Tobias. Mr. Steele’s Clerk. 

Peter, son of Michael. 

Isaac, son of Abraham. 

Mary, wife of Michael. 

Mary, dau. of Michael. 

Sarah, dau. of Michael. 

Elizabeth. 

Eleanor, dau. of Anthony. 

Mary, dau. of Anthony. 

—— dau. of Anthony. 

Anne, dau. of Richard. 

Elizabeth. 

Thomas. 

George. 


Thomas. 

John, son of Owen and Catha- 
William. [rine. 
Abraham. 


Catharine, wife of Owen. 

Owen. 

Rose, dau. of James. 

Ann, wife of James. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Owen and 
Catharine. 

Rachel, dau. of Owen and 
Catharine. 

Margaret, dau. of James. 

William, son of John. 

Susannah, wife of James. 

Susannah, wife of Bowman. 

Elizabeth. 

Jane, wife of Peter. 

William, son of William. 

William. 

Ralph. 

Catharine, wife of John. 

Susannah, dau. of William. 

sen of Benjamin. 

William. 

Egerton, dau. of John. 

Larrance. Strangers’ Ground. 
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Feb. 11, 1721-2. Huntley, 
Mar. 13, 1755. Husbands, 
Jan. 21, 1747-8. Husks, 
May 20, 1742 Hussey, 
Feb. 7, 1736-7. Hustis, 
May 19,1751. Huston, 
July 4, 1751. * 
June 1, 1728. Hutchins, 
June 14, 1759. ” 
Jan. 16, 1746-7. Hutchison, 
Aug. 1,1751. Hutton, 
Sept. 18,1747. Hyat, 
Aug. 15,1743. Hyatt, 
Sept. 26, 1759. Hyman, 
April 4,1759. Hynds, 
April 18, 1756. Hynes, 
Mar. 17, 1735-6. Iesson, 
Mar. 16, 1746-7. Lliff, 
June 29,1747. Ingles, 
Dec. 22, 1750. ae 


April 27, 1739. Inglis, 
April 1, 1741. 8 


Aug. 7, 1741. ™ 
Jan. 4,1744-5. * 
Nov. 20, 1759. e 
Aug. 27, 1727. Ingram, 
Sept. 13, 1741. = 
July 25, 1743. * 
Oct. 4, 1745 “ 
Oct. 10, 1747 “ 
Oct. 2, 1748. “ 
Sept. 25, 1741. Irvin, 
Aug. 5, 1746. ” 
Jan. 13, 1736-7. Isam, 
Mar. 3, 1741-2. Isham, 
Oct. 7, 1749. Israel, 
Aug. 6, 1751. - 
Oct. 13,1757. Ivory, 
May 14,1750. Jackman, 
June 22, 1751. - 


eo 
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Mary. 

Elizabeth, wife of Stephen. 
Thomas, son of Thomas. 
Rachel. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Joseph. 
Robert, son of Alexander. 
Rachel, dau. of John. 
James, son of James. 
Hlenry. 

John, son of William. 
James, son of John. 
John. 

Tacey, wife of John. 
Robert. 

Thomas, son of Peter. 
Peter. 


Robert. 
Edmund. 
Catharine, dau. of John. 
Catharine, wife of John. 
George, son of John. 
Archibald, son of John. 
Margaret, dau. of John. 
David, son of John. 
Sarah, dau. of John. 
Thomas, son of John and Su- 
sannah, 
John, son of Thomas. 
Charles, son of Thomas. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas. 
Anne, dau. of John. 
Abigail, dau. of John. 
Susannah, dau. of George. 
John, son of John. 
Charles, from Jos. Wharton’s 
Anne, wife of James. 
Hester, dau. of Michael. 
Hester, dau. of Michael. 
George, son of Matthew. 


Thomas. 
John. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Notes, 


Ir wi!l be of interest to a number of our readers to learn that new editions 
of the Halle Reports are being prepared, and that they will shortly appear 
in both German and English. These reports were printed in Halle, in 1787, 
under the title of ‘ Nachrichten von den vereinigten Deutschen Evangelisch 
Lutherischen Gemeinen in Nord-America, absonderlich in Pennsylvanien.” 

They contain accounts of the Lutheran Church in this country during the 
last century, made by the missionaries H. M. Miihlenburg, Brunnholtz, Hand- 
schuh, Kunze, and others, sent here by the Trustees of benevolent institutions 
in Halle to labor among the Lutheran emigrants of Pennsylvania, New York, 
and New Jersey. The reports were first given to the public to stimulate 
an interest in missionary ‘work in the districts of which they treat, but they 
are known to historians as valuable sources of original information. The 
letters, diaries, and other documents from which they are drawn, are preserved 
in the archives of the Halle institutions and with them the communications 
from the superiors there to Missionaries in this country. Copies of the lat- 
ter, which, we believe, have never appeared in print, are being furnished by 
the Rev. Dr. Wm. Germann, Lic; Theol., who has access to the archives 
accorded to him by the authorities of the Halle institutions. Dr. Germann 
has been for some time editor of the Halle Mission Reports (a series which 
has appeared under different editors for a period of more than 150 years), 
and is the author of a number of well-known works, historical and biographi- 
cal. He is, therefore, qualified well to judge what is of most importance in 
the manuscripts he is inspecting in connection with the early American 
Missions, and the information he has already furnished the American editors 
will add greatly to the value of their labors. 

The German edition will be under the supervision of Rev. Dr. W. J. 
Mann, Pastor of the German Lutheran Congregation at Philadelphia, 
which was organized and for more than forty years presided over by the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Melchior Miihlenburg, and of Rev. Dr. B. M. Schmucker, 
Pastor of St. James Lutheran Congregation at Reading. These gentlemen 
have been for some time at work gathering material calculated to throw 
light upon many names, localities, and incidents, which are found in the Re- 
ports. ‘The result of their researches will be added, in the form of notes, to 
the original text. The text itself will be given in full without any altera- 
tions or abbreviations, and even the pages of the original edition will be 
added on the margin of the new, so that quotations taken from the former 
can be found without difficulty. 

The English translation, which will give the contents of the German in 
its unimpaired completeness, will be from@pe hands of the Rev. Dr. C. W. 
Schaeffer, Professor in the Theological vinary of the Lutheran Church 
at Philadelphia, Pa., Trustee of Pennsylvania University. 

The Reports are of the same value in the history of the Lutheran Church 
in America, as the well-known series of volumes from the papers of the S. 
P. G., edited by Bishop Perry, are in the history of the Episcopal Church, 
and as the editors and publishers are actuated by a most generous spirit in 
their reproduction, they should receive 3 prompt encouragement from every 
one interested in the history of the German Lutheran emigration to Penn- 
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sylvania, New York, and New Jersey. Particulars regarding the price of 
the volumes can be had by applying to the publishers. The German edition 
will be issued by Messrs. Brobst, Diehl & Co., Allentown, Pa.; the English, 
J. Kohler, 911 Arch St., Phila. 


Beyepict Arnotp at Saratoca.—lIn his Life of Benedict Arnold, Mr. 
Isaac N. Arnold expresses the opinion that Benedict Arnold was present in 
the battle fought on September 19th, 1777; that he gave the orders to the 
ones personally directed and led them in the engagement, and that to him 
the honors of the day belong. In these views Mr. Arnold differs from Mr. 
Bancroft, who in his history follows Wilkinson’s Statement, that “it is worthy 
of remark that not a single general officer was on the field of battle on the 
nineteenth of September until evening, when General Learned was ordered 
out.” Mr. Arnold’s book was reviewed in the Magazine of American His- 
tory by Mr. John Austin Stevens, who particularly dwelt upon the ques- 
tion of Arnold’s presence in the battle of the nineteenth of September, Mr. 
Stevens entertaining the same conclusions as Mr. Bancroft. In a late num- 
ber of the United Service Magazine, Mr. Arnold replies to Mr. Stevens, and 
we have received from him a reprint of his article. 

When we read Mr. Arnold’s book, we thought his readers would be justi- 
fied in agreeing with him that Arnold proposed offering battle to Burgoyne, 
that he directed the movements of the troops, and was fairly entitled to the 
credit of having gained the advantages of the day. But we cannot say we 
thought there was anything that showed he was present in person—nothing 
inconsistent with the idea that he remained at his quarters, received notice 
of the progress of the engagement, and directed the regiments where to go and 
how to act. Indeed, the language in his letter to Gates, “ you desired me 
to send Colonel Morgan and the Light Infantry and support them ; I obeyed 
your order, and before the action was over I found it necessary to send out the 
whole of my division to support the attack ;” and the statement of Colonel 
Van Cortlandt that he received his orders from General Poor “on my parade 
and as Iwas marching also by General Arnold” seemed to support such a 
view. Mr. Arnold in his answer to Mr. Stevens, however, prints a letter of 
Major Varick, Arnold's aid, written on the evening of the day of the battle, 
which, while it does not state inso many words that Arnold was present, will, 
from the intimate knowledge it shows he had of what was going on, leave the 
impression on the minds of many that he must have witnessed a part of the 
engagement. Mr. Arnold also gives an extract from the unpublished recol- 
lections of the campaign of 1777 by Captain Ebenezer Wakefield, a portion 
of which is written to controvert Wilkinson’s statement that Arnold was not 
= in the battle of the 19th. Captain Wakefield states positively that 
1e saw Arnold on the field, repeats a conversation he overheard between 
him and Col. Morgan, and describes his conduct. 

We can see no reason why this testimony should not be taken, as rebutting 
that of Wilkinson. Until it is set aside, therefore, by more conclusive evi- 
dence to the contrary, or its author shown to be unworthy of belief, we think 
that Mr. Arnold should be considered as having proved his assertion that 
Arnold was personally present_in the battle. In all disputed points of 
history a fair inquirer will form ca opinion from the testimony which comes 
most directly from eye-witnesses, and from contemporaneous evidence. But 
Mr. A. does not appear willing to allow his case to rest on such grounds. 
He insists that the passage in a letter of Robert R. Livingstone to Wash- 
ington, dated January 4th, 1777, which Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Stevens use 
to support their view, has not the meaning its language clearly se re 
The letter is written to recommend Col. James Livingstone to Washing- 


ton’s notice, and reads, “I take the liberty to inclose to your Excellency, 
VoL. 1v.—26 
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an extract of a letter to him (Col. Livingstone) written under General 
Arnold’s directions by a gentleman of his family, he being unable to hold 
the pen himself. After a warm recommendation of his conduct both in the 
camp and the field, and giving him and his regiment a full share of the 
honors of the battle of the 19th of September, in which General Arnold not 
being present writes only from the report of those who were, he adds: on the 
7th of October the conduct of your corps fell more immediately under the 
inspection of General Arnold.” Commenting on this, Mr. Arnold asks 
«* Present’ where ? Obviously ‘ present’ with Col. Livingstone’s Regiment.’ ” 
Upon this forced interpretation Mr. Arnold continues, “Mr. Bancroft 
assumes that, because he (Arnold) was not with this regiment, he was not 
on the battle-field anywhere.” But Mr. B. does not assume anything of 
the kind: he merely follows the positive assertion conveyed in the language 
of R. R. Livingstone’s letter, that Arnold was not in the battle, and the 
best answer to this, we think, would have been to point out how difficult it 
is to decide with whom the statement in Livingstone’s letter originated, 
whether with R. R. Livingstone—the gentleman who wrote the letter for 
Arnold—or Arnold himself. Reading the letter as we have stated, Mr. 
Arnold says that, although Arnold was not with Col. Livingstone’s Regi- 
ment, he was with Morgan, with Hull, giving orders to Colonels Cilley, 
Scammell, Cook, Cortlandt, and Gen. Learned. If this was so, it is clear 
that he was not on the field during the whole of the action, for the interview 
with Hull took place after the engagement had begun, after Morgan had 
been reinforced, and while Hull was guarding the camp, from which duty 
Arnold relieved him. Col. Van Cortlandt’s testimony is also very strong on 
this point. The only time he mentions seeing Arnold on September 19th 
is when he gave him his orders as he was on the march; but when he de- 
scribes the battle of October 7th, he says “General Arnold now in the field,” 
and we think the inference perfectly just that he did not see him in the field 
on the former occasion. 

Mr. Arnold appears to place great value on the accounts given by Charles 
Neilson in his history of Burgoyne’s Campaign published in 1844, and in the 
Life of Arnold he says it contains the statements of an eye-witness. 

We cannot concede this, as they are only Neilson’s recollections of what 
eye-witnesses remembered and told him, and nothing in the book appears to 
have been put on paper until sixty-six years after the events of which it 
treats occurred. én of the eye-witnesses mentioned by Neilson was his 
own father, but he says that he received information from a number of other 
Revolutionary officers and soldiers. In the description of the battle of the 
19th he tells what no one man could have seen, unless he had followed 
Arnold from the field of action to Gates’s Headquarters, and back again 
to the troops engaged, and if, as he says, Gates gave permission that 
Learned’s Brigade should go out, it not only confirms Wilkinson, but viti- 
ates the interpretation Mr. Arnold puts on Varick’s letter of September 
19th, that “Gates gave no orders except to direct Arnold to send Colonel 
Morgan and the Light Infantry to support him, and had nothing further 
whatever to do with the battle.” In place of Neilson, we think it would 
have been better for Mr. Arnold to take the statement made in the 
Churchill Papers, quoted in Moore’s Diary of the Revolution, vol. i. p. 497, 
which, although hearsay, is strictly contemporaneous. It is given under date 
of September 20th, and reads, “ Yesterday about noon the two armies met 
near Stillwater, and a most obstinate and bloody battle ensued. . . . 
Arnold rushed into the thickest of the fight with his usual recklessness, and 
at times acted like a madman. I did not see him once, but S[cammell] told 
me this morning that he did not seem inclined to lead alone, but, as a prom- 
inent object among the enemy showed itself, he would seize the nearest rifle 
gun and take deliberate aim.” F. D. 8. 
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Lanp Tittes or PuitapELput1a.— The Law Academy of Philadelphia 
has been fruitful in its contributions to legal literature. Not only have the 
greater number of our legal authors commenced their training in that insti- 
tution, but several of our most valuable treatises upon special topics, 
notably those of Anthony Laussat and William Henry Rawle upon Kquity 
of Pennsylvania, have been written and printed under its auspices. The 
latest of these contributions, and in respect to the fulness and extent of 
its researches, perhaps the most meritorious of them all, is “ An Essay on 
Original Land Titles in Philadelphia, by Lawrence Lewis, Jr., Kay & Bro., 
1880.” ‘To this essay was awarded the Duponceau medal, during the session 
of 1877-8, and it is now printed by order of the Academy. ‘hough it is 
modestly called an essay it is really a complete and exhaustive treatise. For 
the elucidation of his subject, Mr. Lewis has made a very thorough exami- 
nation of the decided cases, statutes, and legal text-books, as well as the 
local histories of Pennsylvania and the extensive MSS. in the possession of 
the Historical Society. The result is a work which is equally valuable to 
investigators in both fields of inquiry. Naturally the book opens with a 
discussion of the possessory rights of the natives, the titles of the Dutch, 
the Swedes, and the Duke of York, and the manner in which these various 
and conflicting claims were superseded by, or merged in, those of William 
Penn under his charter from Charles Il. The laying out of the city and 
the somewhat peculiar relations between the purchase of lands in the pro- 
vince, and the rights to lots in the city and liberties, are clearly detailed 
and explained. ‘The origin of our system of recording conveyances and 
mortgages of land, and the early laws concerning roads are also given. The 
chapter on the forfeiture of estates for treason during the Revolutionary war, 
though perhaps not coming strictly within the scope of the work, was pro- 
bably inserted because of the interesting information contained in it. Mr. 
Lewis refusing to be guided by the views of Judge Woodward in the case of 
Wallace vs. Harmsted, and following Judge Sharswood, Cadwalader on 
Ground Rents, and other authorities, believes that the tenure of lands in 
Pennsylvania is feudal. There is an occasional want of smoothness in the 
phraseology of Mr. Lewis, but in a work of this character there is no oppor- 
tunity for the display of mere literary excellence, and if there were, it would 
possess little value. No writer ever entirely escapes inaccuracies, and Mr. 
Lewis is no exception to the rule. It is not correct to say that the eight 
gentlemen whose early purchases subsequently resulted in the formation of 
the Frankfort Land Company, were of Frankfort-on-the-Main, several of them 
including Jan Laurens, who is called in the text “Johann,” being from 
other cities, and the names of the attorneys mentioned on page 89 should be 
Daniel Falkner, Johannes Kelpius and Johannes Jawert. Upon the whole, 
however, it may be truthfully said that Mr. Lewis has treated a subject 
about which little has hitherto been written, in such a way that there will 
be no occasion for any successor to enter the field. B. OW. FE. 


A History or tae Catnoric Cuurca in THE Dioceses oF PirtspurG AND 
Attecueny from its Establishment to the Present Time. By Rev. A. A. 
Lambing. New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Benziger Brothers, 
Printers to the Holy Apostolic See. 1880. 8vo., pp. 531. Cloth, $3.00. 

This work comprises the history of the introduction of Catholicity into 
Western Pennsylvania, with brief sketches of the lives and labors of the 
Bishops and Priests of the two dioceses included in that region, and ac- 
counts of all the Congregations, Religious Orders and Educational and Char- 
itable Institutions, with estimates of the actual strength and future prospects 
of the Church. The reverend author is a descendant of one of the first 
Catholic families that settled in that portion of our State, and is, at pres- 
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ent, the pastor of a congregation who reside upon the site of Fort Duquesne, 
and the scene of the first religious services celebrated within the limits of what 
is now the city of Pittsburg. ‘These antecedents and associations were not 
without their influence on Father Lambing, both in awakening his interest 
in the subject treated of in the book before us, and in supplying him with 
valuable traditional information relating to it. The zeal with which he has 
conducted his inquiries—visiting nearly all the churches and institutions 
spoken of, and consulting countless private letters and MSS., baptismal 
registers, etc., files of local newspapers, histories and biographies—deserves 
our kindest recognition; while his exclusion of every statement, ‘no matter 
how trivial,” which cannot be supported by the most satisfactory evidence— 
“studiously sacrificing everything to truth, the one thing necessary in the 
historian”—demands our heartiest approval. Besides collating a large 
mass of facts never before published, the author exhibits, in great measure, 
the rationale of them, and presents an intelligent view of the nature and 
causes of the progress of Catholic religion in Western Pennsylvania, appli- 
cable, in many respects, to similar developments in other parts of our vast 
country, where opposition to its growth has been less virulent. A volume 
written in this spirit needs not the beautiful romance of the career of the 
Rev. Prince Gallitzin to give it interest—although this, too, is sympathet- 
ically and judiciously narrated. Suffice the numerous stories of long weekly 
journeys of priests, to celebrate religious offices for scattered congregations, 
and of people assembling fasting, from distances of ten and twenty miles, to 
be able to comply with the Church’s holy precepts ; of priests and people 
uniting, in medieval fashion, to do the work of carpenters and masons in 
building sacred shrines and erecting their houses of worship: suffice the 
accounts of the more recent prosperous foundations of Benedictine Abbeys, 
Retreats of Passionist Fathers, and Convents of Sisters of Mercy—orders of 
religion all first domiciled in North America within the diocese of Pittsburg. 

‘The book is excellently printed on good paper, and merits an index or 
chronological table of the principal facts recorded in it. It is adorned with 
portraits of the Rev. Charlies B. McGuire, founder of St. Paul’s Church, Pitts- 
burg, the learned Bishop O’Connor, the accomplished Bishop Domenec, and 
the third and present Bishop Tuigg. It bears the “ Approbation” of the 
last ecclesiastic, and the Jnprimatur of His Eminence Cardinal McCloskey. 

K. 


Arrtuur St. Cratr.—The New York Swn finds in the claim of West- 
moreland County to share the Revolutionary honors with Mecklenberg, a re- 
awakening of the story of St. Clair. 

On the evening of December 19, 1791, a company of gentlemen were 
dining at a pleasant country-seat in the suburbs of Philadelphia, with Gen. 
Harmer, an officer whose name, like St. Clair’s, is inseparably connected 
with a great military disaster in the Northwest. It was late in the evening 
when they were startled by the sudden entrance of a traveller, who bore the 
marks of a long and toilsome journey through the wilderness. ‘The stranger 
was Major Denny, once aid-de-camp to Harmer, and now to St. Clair. 

He brought the first news of the defeat, and the story he told of the sur- 
prise and massacre of a hopeful army, and of conflagration along the fron- 
fier, from Lake Erie to the Carolinas, was the saddest since Braddock’s 
bloody rout in the Monongahela thickets. Major Denny had already de- 
livered his dispatches to the President and Secretary of War. The news 
was an awful shock to Washington, and, accerding to certain traditions, 
threw him into a fury, in which he condescended to rave like an ordinary 
mortal. ‘The father of the late William M. Meredith, then a lad of nineteen, 
heard the narrative as it was delivered to the eager party at Gen. Harmer’s, 
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and the deep and painful impression it made upon those old campaigners was 
the presage of St. Clair’s unhappy fate. 

Far on in the present century, St. Clair, old, feeble and afflicted, kept a 
wretched log cabin on the Chestnut Ridge, Westmoreland County. On the 
13th of February, 1809, old Ephraim Douglass, of Fayette, passed that way, 
and gave this illustrious soldier one hundred dollars in pity and in charity. 
Upon the note, for the old man insisted upon his taking a promise to pay 
on demand, Douglas wrote the following endorsement: “ Never to be de- 
manded. ‘To save the feelings of an old friend I accepted this receipt, after 
refusing to take an obligation.” 

With Amherst at Lewisburg, and Wolfe at Quebec, a Major-General in 
the Revolutionary army, President of Congress, and Governor of the North- 
western Territory, this great man of battles and affairs, spent the last years 
of his life in a pitiful effort to provide for a numerous family by keeping this 
mockery of a tavern on a solitary mountain road.—F'ranklin ( Pa.) “ Spec- 
tator,” May 20, 1875. 


History or tHe Frac or tae Unirep States or Amenrtca, and of the 
Naval and Yacht-Club Signals, Seals and Arms, and Principal National 
Songs of the United States; with a Chronicle of the Symbols, Standards, 
Banners, and Flags of Ancient and Modern Nations. By Geo. Henry 
Preble, Rear-Admiral U. 8. N. Second Revised Edition. Illustrated with 
Ten Colored Plates, Two Hundred Engravings on Wood, and Maps and 
Autographies. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1880. 8vo., pp. xxL, 815. 
Price $6.50. 

This is not only a “revised” but a materially enlarged edition of Ad- 
miral Preble’s well-known Origin and Progress of the Flag of the United 
States, published by Munsell in 1872. It opens with very full summary ac- 
counts of the flags of other countries, ancient and modern, comprising more 
than a hundred and fifty pages of digested information. ‘These are followed 
by a hundred pages containing particular mention of the principal banners 
planted on our continent by early European voyagers, and specific descrip- 
tions of colonial and provincial flags of North America and of the Revolu- 
tionary flags in use before the adoption of “the stars and stripes.” The 
history of the latter emblem is then taken up, and continued through three 
hundred and fifty pages, constituting the bulk of the work. ‘Theories as to 
the origin of the device are stated and discussed, and it affords us pleasure 
to note the recognition of the probable influence of the stripes adorning the 
first standard of our own New City Troop. The career of the flag is chron- 
icled in natural divisions of the subject—during the period of the Revolution, 
when the fieldembraced thirteen stars and thirteen stripes, during the war 
of 1812, when stars and stripes were each fifteen, and finally since its “ es- 
tablishment,” in 1818, as “the flag of thirteen stripes and a star for each 
State of the Union.” A special chapter is devoted to “our flag in the great 
Rebellion,” in which the writer speaks of Southern banners, and relates 
many incidents of Northern patriotism and heroism. The book concludes 
with over a hundred and fifty pages of miscellaneous matter, embracing State 
seals, arms and colors, the distinguishing flags and signals of the United 
States Army and Navy, the seal and arms of the United States, and the 
seals of the Departments, besides an account of American yacht clubs and 
flags, and histories of our more noted national songs, several of which 
(among the number Hopkinson’s “ Hail Columbia,” and Key’s “ Star-Span- 
gled Banner”) are produced in fac-simzle of the composers’ autographs. 

The distinguished position in our service held by Admiral Preble, and his 
reputation as an author of historical and genealogical works, are sufficient 
warrant of the excellence of the volume under notice, and the goodly size of 
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the book—which is three hundred pages larger than was promised to sub- 
scribers—is satisfactory evidence of the fulness, not to say completeness, of 
the treatise. “Although we are comparatively a new nation,” says the 
writer in his preface, “our Stars and Stripes may to-day claim antiquity 
among national flags. ‘They are older than the present flag of Great 
Britain, established in 1801; than the present flag of Spain, established in 
1785; than the French tricolor, decreed in 1794; than the existing flag 
of Portugal, established in 1830; than the flag of the Empire of Germany, 
established in 1870; than the Italian tricolor, established in 1848; the 
Swedish Norwegian ensign; the recent flags of the old Empires of China 
and Japan; or the flags of all the South American States, which have very 
generally been modelled from ‘Our Flag.’ ” G. B. K. 


A Retic or tHe Revo.ivtTion 1n Western Pennsy.tvaniA.—We have re- 
ceived from Wm. B. Negley, Esq., a painting of a flag, of which the follow- 
ing letter is explanatory. 

Pittssurcu, December 9th, 1879. 


GentLeMEN : Herewith is sent the painting of the Proctor Revolutionary 
Flag, from the flag itself, by Mrs. Fannie B. Campbell, of this city, who, 
having heard of its existence, addressed a note, March 10th, 1879, to Mrs. 
Margaret Campbell Craig, the owner, requesting the privilege of making a 
painting thereof, and in reply received the following :— 

“ NewALeExanpriA, March 12th, 1879. 
“Mrs. F. B. Campperr— 

“Dear Mapam: Your favor of March 10th was received, and in reply I 
regret to have to say that I am not able to give you a very satisfactory his- 
tory of the Revolutionary Flag. It was sent to my father by mail, but by 
whom I cannot say. It was, no doubt, accompanied by a letter, but the 
letter has not been preserved. My sister Maria was almost three years 
older than myself, and I have heard her say that she could remember seeing 
father bring the flag home from the post-office. 

“The flag is made of heavy crimson watered silk; in one corner there is 
white and blue silk set in like patch-work in an old-fashioned bed quilt. In 
the centre there is a large rattlesnake coiled up and in the attitude of strik- 
ing; the tail is adorned with thirteen rattles. Below the snake in large 
letters is the motto, 

‘Don’t tread on me.’ 


Above the snake are the letters J. P., and then I. B. W. C. P. I have 
heard my father say the above letters signify John Proctor, Independent 
Brigade, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, and the thirteen rattles re- 
present the thirteen States. The snake is in a state of dilapidation caused 
by the paint, so that I fear a painting could not be taken of it. 

“T had the flag with me at the Centennial in Greensburgh, and it required 
the utmost vigilance on my part to prevent little pieces from being torn from 
it to be kept as relics. I presume the offenders thought they were display- 
ing their patriotism, but to me it looked like vandalism. 

“The dear old flag and I are inseparable as were the Siamese twins, but 
if you would think of trying to make a painting of it, you are quite welcome 
to come and stay with us free of charge while you are painting it. You can 
have a pleasant room, and such accommodations as our home affords. 

“Our farm runs down to New Alexandria, but our residence is on the 
bank of the Loyalhanna, about half a mile from the village. 

“ Yours respectfully, 
“ Maroaret CampBeE.u Craia.” 
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Mrs. Campbell accordingly went. The flag was found to be 6 feet long 
by 54 feet wide; the painting is in proportion of 1 inch to the foot. Mrs. 
Craig is the daughter of Gen. Alexander Craig, born in New Jersey, Nov. 
20th, 1755, and died in Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, October 6th, 
1833. He was an officer in the Revolution ; crossed the Delaware with Gen. 
Washington, and participated in the battles of Princeton, Trenton, etc. 
He was an intimate friend of Col. John Proctor. Mrs. Craig is now 75 

ears of age, and resides on the same farm in Westmoreland County where 
er father located during the war. 

As to Col. Proctor, see History of Pennsylvania, by Wm. H. Egle, page 
1155, etc. 

Respectfully, 
4 W. B. Nectey. 


Couiection or THe Minnesota Historica Socrety, vol. iii., Part 3, 8vo. 
pp. 283-433, viii. St. Paul: published by the Society, 1880. 

Tue Hennepin Br-centenary.—Account of the celebration by the Minne- 
sota Historical Society of the Two Hundreth Anniversary of the discovery 
of the Falls of St. Anthony by Louis Hennepin. 8vo. pp. 6. St. Paul, 
1880. 

Tur Writina or Lovurs Hennepin, Recottect Franciscan Missionary. 
—By Rev. Edward D. Neill, Pres. of Macalester College (from the Depart- 
ment of American History, Minnesota Historical Society). 8vo. pp. 10. 

The three pamphlets of which we have given the titles are the produc- 
tions of the Minnesota Historical Society. The first closes the third 
volume of that Society’s excellent series of collections. Besides appropriate 
tributes to the memories of eminent citizens of Minnesota the number con- 
tains interesting papers on the Indian History of the State by the late Rev. 
Thomas S. Williamson and the Hon. Charles E. Flandreau. The Hon. 
James H. Barker contributes a paper entitled: Lake Superior ; Its History, 
Romance of the Fur Trade, Its. Physical Features, Treaties, The Voya- 
geurs, etc. 

The subject of the second pamphlet is clearly set forth in its title. It is 
reprinted from the columns of the St. Paul Dazly Globe, and is doubtless a 
faithful report of the very interesting celebration held on July 3d, 1880, to 

» commemorate the Anniversary of the Discovery of the Falls of St. Anthony 

by Hennepin. The historical addresses delivered on that occasion will be 
in the next volume of the Collections of the Society. 
The name of the author of the third pamphlet will command for it the 
attention of students of American History everywhere. President Neill 
gives extracts from La Salle’s Voyages of 1679-81, and from Hennepin’s 
Description of 1683, pointing so strongly to gross plagiarism as to leave but 











little doubt of the fact, while the indications of untruthfulness are so evi- 
dent as to justify the words that “nothing has been discovered to change 
4 the verdict of two centuries that Louis Hennepin, Recollect Franciscan, 


was deficient in Christian manhood.” 


Masor Ricuarp Howe. or New Jersey.—1776. A centennial sketch 

j by a grandson, 1876. 8vo. 16 pp. We have received from the Hon. Daniel 
Agnew, an interesting sketch of Major Richard Howell of Revolutionary 
fame and for some time Governor of New Jersey. It is a gracefully written 
memoir of a brave soldier and a useful citizen, the records of whose services 
were well nigh lost.. In the pamphlet before us all is briefly said that can 
now be told, and several letters of historical interest are preserved. We 
regret that the demands on the magazine will not permit us to print the 
sketch entire, a pleasure which we must defer for a future day. 
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Tue Correct Arms or THE State or New York as established by law 
since March 16, 1778. A Historical Essay read before the Albany Insti- 
tute, by Henry A. Homes, LL.D., of the State Library. 8vo.,49 pp. Albany, 
1880. 

This essay is a complete history of the Arms of New York, with citations 
from the laws regarding their establishment. It is also an earnest protest 
against the custom which has been too common, both in New York and other 
States, of disregarding the authorities which should govern the reproduction 
of such devices. The subjection of the Arms of Pennsylvania to the whim- 
sical treatment of artists and others, resulted in their disfigurement and the 
destruction of their significance, and it was with considerable difficulty that 
the correct drawing was returned to. New York has suffered in like manner 
to many of her sister States, and we hope Dr. Homes’s endeavor to induce 
her Legislature to adopt measures to re-establish by some declaration the 
character of the old arms of a century past will be successful. 


Stocum GreneaLtocy.—Charles Elihu Slocum, M.D., of 64 South Salina 
St., Syracuse, N. Y., is preparing a genealogy of the Slocum Family from 
its settlement in America in 1637. It is proposed to include in the volume 
the name of every Slocum, past and present, in the U. S., and all who bear 
it are requested to put themselves in communication with Dr. Slocum. The 
first part of the proposed work was printed in a late number of the New 
Encguanp Historica, AND GENEALOGICAL Register, and a small edition 
issued in pamphlet form. It gives the descendants of Anthony Slocum, who 
was one of the forty-three “ first and ancient purchasers,” in 1637, of the terri- 
tory incorporated in 1639 as Taunton in New Plymouth, now Massachusetts. 
As the work has not been engaged in for the purpose of money-making we 
take pleasure in calling attention to it. 





OxssERvATIONS ON JupGE Jones’s Loyatist History or THE AMERICAN 
Revo.vtion.—How far is it an authority? By Henry P. Johnston. 8vo., 
86 pp. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This pamphlet is a masterly review of the “ History of New York during 
the Revolutionary War. By Thomas Jones, Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the Province. Edited by Edward IF’. de Lancey,” and lately published 
by the trustees of the Jones Publication Fund of the New York Historical 
Society. The author of the work reviewed was an American Loyalist, who 
wrote his history nearly a century ago. It is now given to the public for the 
first time, and is the first on the subject that has ever appeared from one of 
his class. While we cannot but consider it a valuable addition to the liter- 
ature of the Revolution, it is the production of such a narrow, prejudiced 
mind that we do not accept its views as those of the Loyalists in general. 
The charges made by Judge Jones against the leading men on both sides 
during the war are so at variance with the usually accepted ideas of their 
characters that we are not surprised his statements have been called into 
question. 

Professor Johnston takes sixteen of Judge Jones’s most serious charges 
and examines them ina dispassionate manner. Thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject, no one could have been better suited than he for such a work. 
He completely refutes the Judge in the cases considered by an array of facts 
and documents, which must convince any one of the improbability of the 
charges, and the whole is done in a clear, scholarly manner. Any one who 
has read Judge Jones’s book should not accept his assertions until they have 
seen this able review, and we think they will feel the force of Professor 
Johnston’s closing words, “that, however true the Judge’s statements may 
prove to be in any given case, they still require confirmation.” I’. D. 8. 
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Queries. 


Davrnin County Lawvers.—At this late day, is there any old lawyer 
living who can tell who the lawyers are, who are referred to in the following 
doggerel? Names in italics. And what does the writer mean by saying, 
“Where there is more crow than carrion”? Does he mean more lawyers 
than there are suits to try? Is the Stephen mentioned, Stephen Chambers, 
who was killed in a duel with Dr. Rieger? When did that duel take place ? 


Freeman's Journal, March 4, 1789. 


From a lawyer who could not attend Dauphin Court to his friend, a lawyer, 
at Harrisburg. 
At Dauphin Court, tho’ fond of sport, 
The prospect is so barren, 
I can’t attend my dearest friend 
Where there is more crow than carrion. 


There’s Wilkes and Andre, John and Joe, 
And Peter too so pliant, 

If you but flinch and stir an inch 
'They’re sure to knab your client. 


There’s father Smzth and brother Yeates, 
And little Tom aud Stephen, 

When one sits down the other prates 
And so they all are even. 


With hooks and crooks and musty books, 
Whilst candles waste in sockets. 

The court perplex and juries vex 
And pick their clients’ pockets. 


When court is out away they scout, 
Sworn enemies to quiet, 
Drink wine at Crab’s, kiss dirty drabs, 
And spend the night in riot. Martin. 


Josepn Stuman or Stocum.—In the history of Wyoming, by Charles 
Miner, Philadelphia, 1845, I read on page 159 as follows: “The name of 
Joseph Sluman occurs frequently in the old records. From his being often 
named on committees, and several times chosen member of Assembly, it 
would appear that he was trusted and honored ; but we cannot learn whence 
he came, what his fate, or whether he left any family in Wyoming. It is most 
probable that his generous spirit led him into the thickest of the terrible con- 
flict that afterwards overwhelmed the valley, and that fortune, life, and all re- 
membrance of him were extinguished together.” Was this “ Joseph Sluman” 
any other than Josern Stocum, a very worthy and unobtrusive man, who 
removed from East Greenwich, R. I., into the Wyoming Valley between the 
years 1768 and 1772? His proper name is given bnt once by Mr. Miner, 
and that on page 137, in the list of early settlers where the name “ Sluman” 
does not appear. 

It would not be at all strange for the name Slocum, or Slocom, as written 
by some persons, to be read Sluman by others—even now. 

This Joseph Slocum was the father of Jonathan, who was killed by the 
Indians in Wyoming in 1778 at the time of the capture of his daughter 
Frances. Very respectfully, 

Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1880. Cuartes E, Stocum, M. D. 
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Drummonp, Bett, McLenacuan, Montcomery, Darracu, Stewart.—l 
shall feel very much indebted to any of your readers who can furnish me 
with any data relating to the following individuals, their ancestry, and 
their descendants :-— 

1. Colonel Patrick Drummond, of Bath, Maine. His son John, m. Frances 
Bell; of what family was she ? 

2. Hulda McLenachan, m. to Dr. Reed, of Philadelphia; who was he? 

3. Ashton Humphreys, of Philadelphia, who m. Frances McLenachan ; 
what is known of them and their descendants ? 

4, Captain Montgomery, R. N., who m. Sarah McLenachan ; who was he, 
and had they any issue ? 

5. Anne Darragh, who m. the noted Blair McLenachan; who was she ? 

6. George McLenachan (son of the above), who settled near Germantown ; 
what is known of him and his descendants ? 

7. Deborah McLenachan, dau. of Blair and Anne (Darragh) McLenachan, 
m. to Gen. Walter Stewart; what is known of him and his descendants ? 

8. Martha McLenachan, who m. Toland. 

9. Anne McLenachan, who m. Smith. 

10. John McLenachan, who settled at Fagg’s Manor, Penna. 

11. Rosa McLenachan, m. to Walker, in Ireland, settled near Phila- 











delphia. 
Any information concerning the above will be of great service to me, and 
will be gratefully received. Rosert P. Rosins, M. D. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 8th, 1880. 


Lewis Evans.—In Dr. Maclean’s History of Princeton College, vol. i. 
p. 141, it is stated that in May, 1751, President Burr wrote to David James 
Dove, of Philadelphia, and made an arrangement with him for the use of an 
apparatus suited to the illustration of a course of twelve lectures on Natural 
Philosophy by Mr. Lewis Evans. . . . These were the same lectures 
which Mr. E. delivered in Philadelphia and New York. Joseph Shippen 
in a letter to his father dated Sept. 14, 1751, says, “ Mr. Lewis Evans has 
already exhibited eight of his lectures. . . And as to his lecture on elec- 
tricity, his great knowledge in it and his accurateness in performing the 
experiments, have given us abundant light into the nature and properties 
thereof, of which I was entirely ignorant before,” ete. etc. 

Can any of your readers give me any information regarding this Lewis 
Evans, where he was born and where he died? I can find no reference to 
him in any history of electricity, nor in Franklin’s works. H. G. J. 

Phila., June, 1880. 


R. T. Hewes or tue Boston Tea Party.—In the Presbyterian graveyard, 
Richfield Springs, we find a gravestone with this inscription :— 

George R. 'T. Hewes, one who helped drown the Tea in Boston, 1770, died 
Nov. 5, 1840, aged 109 years and 2 months. 

Has it ever been noticed ? Ww. Kire. 

{ An account of Hewes is preserved in Trazts of the Tea Party, N. Y., 
1835, but Drake, in his Dictionary, says that he was born Sept. 5, 1742, 
which would make him but 98 years of age.—Ep.] 


Srion anp Trwotny.—Information is desired by the editors whether any 
copy is known to exist (and if so where) of a pamphlet printed in 1725 or 1726, 
presumably in Philadelphia, with some such title as “A Dialogue showing 
what’s therein to be found betwix Simon and Timothy, etc.,” being a reply to 
a pamphlet entitled, “ Ways and Means for the Inhabitants of Delaware to 
become Rich,” printed at Philadelphia by Keimer in 1725. 
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Wiuuiam Ciacortt.—Mr. C. was born in Wales, came to Boston, Mass., 
where he was famous as a clock maker, went to Newport, R. I., where he 
died in 1749. It is said that he made great discoveries in electricity and 
that Dr. Franklin knew him. Can any of your readers give any information 
about his career and his electrical discoveries ? H. G. J. 

Phila., June, 1880. 


Srerzer anp Kiana.—In vol. viii. (recently published) of the Penna. 
Aichives, New Series, page 720, there is the fellowing marriage record :— 


“1778, Dec. 31, Stetzer, Heinrich, and Maria Klang.” 


The marriage records of four other Stetzers follow immediately after. 
Elis. Magdalena Stetzer, whose marriage to Carl Christian Jung is there re- 
corded, was the sister of Heinrich Stetzer, and they were probably all 
brothers and sister. 

What was the Christian name of the father of this family? His occupa- 
tion? Was he a native of this country ? 

Was not the name of the above “ Maria Klang” Maria Klunk or Klunck? 
Was she early left an orphan? If so by whom was she reared? C. L. E. 


Replies. 


Wasuincton Portratt (vol. iii. p. 237).—In Mr. Baker’s valuable work, 
The Engraved Portraits of Washington, we find the following regarding 
the extremely rare engraving of Washington, by Charles Wilson Peale, in 
1780, that he made inquiry about some time ago. “ The picture is a repe- 
tition in reverse, the accessories slightly varied, of the full length commenced 
by Peale at Valley Forge, and engraved by Wolff. The plate is well en- 
graved.” Mr. Baker furnishes the following description: ” His ExceLtLency 
Grorce Wasuineton, Esquire, ComMANDER IN CHIEF OF THE FEDERAL 
Army. Nearly three-quarter length in uniform standing, resting by the 
right hand upon a field piece to the left. The left hand holding a hat is 
upon his hip. In the back ground to the right, Nassau Hall, Princeton, 
and in the rear to the left a flag with thirteen stars, and an attendant with 
a horse, the head only visible. 

Mezzotinto. 


Height 11.14-16 inches; width 9.14-16 inches. 


Charles Wilson Peale pinxt et fecét. This Plate is humbly Inscribed to 
the Honorable the Congress of the United States of America. By their 
Obedient Servant Chas. Wilson Peale. 


SockeNn ABOVE THE Great Swamp (vol. iii. p. 359, iv. p. 256).—On page 
256 of the last number of the magazine appears a note on “ Socken above 
the Great Swamp.” As suggesting another view of the origin of the name 
I inclose a scrap from the Allentown Democrat of April 4th, 1877, which I 
am informed was written by Judge Albright, of Allentown. It is certainly 
curious that the German name of the Saucon Creek is Sawcona—the Ger- 
man name of the river Saone. It must be remembered that the early settlers 
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of Saucon Township were exclusively Germans, and that ‘‘ Saucona” was 
the only name in popular use for many years after the settlement. 

Upper Saucon.—Though Saucon ‘Township is one of the oldest in our 
county, there are few, if any, who know how or from whence it derived 
its name, further than that a creek or stream flowing through it, as well as 
through Lower Saucon (which latter is in Northampton), was so called be- 
fore the said townships were formed. The name itself is generally supposed 
to be of Indian derivation, like Macungie, Leckeweki, and Leckhaw, the 
latter signifying Lehigh, but such is not the fact, for it doubtless was brought 
by some of the earliest settlers in the region now covered by the Saucons 
from the place of their emigration, Alsace, which was then disputed territory 
on the borders of the possessions of the French kings and German poten- 
tates. A considerable stream, now known on the map of France as the Saone, 
has its rise in this territory. The ancient name of this river was Saucona. 
One of the affluents of the Saone, near its source, is called the Doubs. Pos- 
sibly some member of the Dubbs family, whose ancestors settled in the lower 
portion of this county, on or near the head waters of Saucon Creek, will be 
familiar with the tradition of the naming of the interesting stream and valley 
of “Saucon.” It is evident that our sturdy ancestors who sat down in the 
wilderness which is now this beautiful county of Lehigh, were not much fas- 
cinated by Indian names. They no doubt considered the savages and their 
names as unmitigated nuisances and humbugs, and got rid of both as soon 
as possible. Perhaps in no other section of country were so few names 
adopted by the settiers from the geographies and maps of Mr. Lo. 

Jos. Henry Duss. 


Magsor Jonn Wurre (vol. ii. p. 236, 359 ; iv. 130).—I happen to have the 
following note in regard to Major John White, aid to Gen. Sullivan. He 
was a native of Ireland, but came to this country leaving his wife in good 
circumstances in England. His wound at Germantown, Oct. 4th. proved 
fatal on the 10th, when he was buried close to Gen. Nash. I found this, last 
summer (1879), in the Knox Papers, New England Genealogical Society, 
Boston. The above was the substance. H. P. Jounston. 


Lewis Nicona (vol. iv. p. 255).—W. F. C. states that he is compiling a 
biography of Gen. Lewis Nicola, colonel of the Invalid Corps in the Conti- 
nental Army, a daughter of whom, Charlotte, married Dr. Matthew Maus, 
Surgeon of the same corps, and requests information. Though not, per- 
haps, a fact of any special value for the purposes of his sketch, I would in- 
form the compiler that the remains of Dr. Maus lie buried in the graveyard 
of the old German Lutheran and Reformed Church at Pottstown, Pa., the 
simple inscription being: ‘“‘ Matthew Maus, M. D., died Sept. 23, 1787, aged 
36 years, 6 months.” 

It would seem probable that at the date ofhis death Dr. Maus, who “ W. 
F. ©.” states died at Georgetown, D.C., had relatives or connections living 
at Pottstown. I know of no persons of the name living in that borough or 
the vicinity at the present time, nor of any one who might be able to give 
further information. Louis Ricuarps. 

Reading, Pa. 


Lewis Nrcoa (vol. iv. 255).—Ist. Dr. Matthew Maus, died either at 
Potts Grove (now Pottstown), or at Northumberland, Pa. Dr. Wm. R. 
Cozen removed to Washington, D. C. in 1803s 

6th. Jacob Webb, of Portland, Me., not Rootland. C. 
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